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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


What are you 
paying for 
when you buy 
bakery flour? 


You buy a baking ingredient — but what do you get? 
Here are the facts about the “extras” in Russell- Miller flour that aren't 


mentioned in the analysis. They can make a big difference. 


HE purchase of flour is a bargain between baker 
’ and miller. To the baker it means a fair price for 
an important production ingredient—so many 
dollars per hundred weight. To Russell-Miller the 
bargain is measured in responsibility, reputation, quality 
and customer satisfaction. 
You won’t find them listed on the invoice, but the 
“extras” milled into every Russell-Miller flour represent 
the biggest value a baker will ever receive. 


It all starts with the wheat 

Hard spring, hard winter and soft wheats are selected 
by Russell-Miller for their excellence in particular types 
of bakery flours . . . bread, cake, pastry . . . for their 
ability to produce the properties required in a wide 
range of bakery production. Russell-Miller terminal 
elevators are filled with a variety of these wheats . 
all representing the finest crops from the country’s top 
wheat producing regions. 


The search for perfection never ends 
Vigilance is the price of quality. At Russell-Miller’s 
modern laboratories countless tests guard a reputation 
built through more than 75 years of milling. Tests 
before wheat is bought . . . tests before wheat is milled 
. tests, tests, tests. And finally, after milling, the 


final test . . . an actual baking, to prove the qualities 
Russell-Miller insists on offering bakers. The research 
and laboratory facilities of Russell-Miller alone repre- 
sent a huge investment . . . yet, this search for perfec- 


tion is a part of the bargain you make when you buy 
Russell-Miller flour. 


Service is a part of the bargain too 

To Russell-Miller, the sale of bakery flour never ends 
the miller’s responsibility. Technical service is always 
available . . . formula analysis and production help is a 
part of the bargain too. 

The whole idea behind Russell-Miller’s bargain with 
bakers is to deliver a product of outstanding quality 
and dependability . . . to back it with technical help 
... to make it easily available at a fair price. Remem- 
ber, easily available means the flour you want, in the 
quantity you want, when you want it. That’s why 
Russell-Miller will gladly make mixed shipments. 

These days, isn’t it refreshing to find a source that 
offers so many extras? Russell-Miller feels these ad- 
vantages are important . . . that’s why they’re a part 
of every bargain Russell-Miller makes with bakers. 
The extras have been in Russell-Miller flour since 1882. 
They always will be... you can count on it. 


RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co. 


specialists in the milling of fine flours 


- MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA. Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, Powerful and 
other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 
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Louis E. Caster, 
Baking Industry 
Leader, Dies 


CHICAGO — Louis E. Caster, a 
prominent member of the baking in- 
dustry and its educational and service 
organizations for nearly 35 years, 
died at his home in Rockford, IIl., 
May 15. Mr. Caster was 63 at the 
time of his death and had been chair- 
man of the American Bakers Assn. 
board of governors since last October. 
He was one of the industry’s most 
well known figures, principally for 
his service with the American Insti- 
tute of Baking for more than three 
decades. 

Mr. Caster was a member of the 
board of directors of Campbell-Tag- 
gart Associated Bakeries, Dallas, 
Texas, and was chairman of the 
Rockford Colonial Bakery, Rockford, 
Ili.; Rainbo Bread Co., Aurora, II1.; 
the Rainbo Baking Co., Joliet, IIl., 
and on the board of the Peoria Co- 
lonial Baking Co., Peoria, IU. 

He entered the baking industry in 
1902 in Rockford, purchasing the U.S. 
system of bakeries, a retail operation. 
In 1921 he purchased the Terry & 
Loveless wholesale bakery, in 1923 
organized the U.S. Baking Co. In 
1924 this company and the Rockford 
Bread Co. merged with Keig-Stevens 
Baking Co. Mr. Caster became vice- 
president and superintendent of pro- 
duction. In 1926 the organization pur- 
chased the American Ice Cream and 
Bakery Co. of Joliet, two years later 
acquiring the Fisher Bakery in Au- 
rora. 

Mr. Caster held administrative and 
executive positions with all of the 
foregoing, in addition to serving with 
companies engaged in banking, the 
automotive industry and music. He 
held several positions of responsibility 
on hospital boards and youth organ- 
izations in his community. 

In 1956 he was cited by the AIB 
staff and employees as a gesture of 
appreciation for completing 30 years 
of voluntary service to the institute. 
At that time Mr. Caster was chair- 
man of the board of AIB. He con- 
tinued on in this capacity until his 
resignation last fall to accept the 
position as board chairman of ABA. 


Early Career 


Mr. Caster served as vice presi- 
dent of Keig-Stevens Baking Co. at 
Rockford from 1924 to 1930, at which 


(Turn to CASTER, page 31) 














PICKETS WITHDRAWN 
AT DULUTH 


DULUTH—Three Liberian vessels 
were loaded with grain at Duluth-Su- 
perior, May 16, following withdrawal 
of pickets by the Seafarers Interna- 
tional Union. The pickets had tied up 
flag of convenience vessels, claiming 
they were U.S., but registered in for- 
eign countries to avoid U.S. wage 
scales. 





Negotiators Plan 
Meeting to Avert 
Chicago Strike 


By F. C. BISSON 
Northwestern Miller Special Correspondent 


CHICAGO—Representatives of the 
Chicago Marine Assn. and the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Assn. were 
scheduled to meet again May 17 to 
forestall a walkout of dock workers. 
The union’s contract with manage- 
ment expired at midnight May 15, 
and although some concessions have 
brought both sides closer together— 
particularly on wages—major areas 
of differences still existed on the eve 
of the latest meeting. 

The stevedoring companies were 
understood to have raised their offer 
of a wage increase to 28¢ an hour, 
leaving just a 14¢ gap from the figure 
asked by the union. However, dis- 
agreement still existed over the 
union’s contract expiration date. 

The. employers have given the 
union the option of choosing any ex- 
piration date between the end of De- 
cember and the first of April, while 
the union is holding out for a May 
15 expiration date, the latter date ap- 
pearing as a tactical advantage for 
the union. May 15 as an expiration 
date, coming annually after opening 
of Great Lakes shipping, could ham- 
per shipping in the event of a strike. 

The week end of May 14-17 found 
ship terminal operators and dock 
workers knee deep in bargaining 
talks which have been in active prog- 
ress for some days—and more or less 
passively for a month. 

The present three-year contract 
between the International Longshore- 
mens Assn. and terminal operators 
expired at midnight May 15. As cus- 
tomary in situations of this type, 
any one of three different results 
may occur. 

One would be a compromise be- 
tween the two interested groups; a 
second would be a temporary exten- 
sion of the present contract, and the 
third could be a strike call. 

Federal mediators have been par- 
ticipating, hoping to be able to recon- 
cile the divergent viewpoints of man- 
agement and labor. 


ILA Distribution 


Of the 10,000 dock workers em- 
ployed along the vast shoreline of the 
Great Lakes who are members of 
ILA, about 20% are stationed at 
various docks which comprise the 
Port of Chicago. It was reported that 
Milwaukee members of the union 
voted earlier to go out on strike 
at 1 min. after midnight Sunday, May 
15, but with the understanding that 
the Chicago contingent would not 
take a strike vote while a chance ex- 
isted for peaceful settlement. 

Points at issue include a demand 
for a higher basic hourly pay rate, 
substantially increased fringe bene- 
(Turn to CHICAGO, page 31) 
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April Flour Output of 20,403,919 cwt. 
Below March but Over Corresponding 
Month of 1959; Daily Offtake Climbs 


U.S. wheat flour production for 
April, estimated by The North- 
western Miller at 20,403,919 cwt., 
displayed a sharp drop from March 
—the best period of 1960 so far— 
but held a moderately good margin 
above April of last year. Daily off- 
take, at 971,615 cwt., was some- 
what over March, however, and 
substantially higher than April, 
1959. 


April had 21 working days com- 
pared with 23 in March and 22 for 
April a year ago. 

The current April output of 20,403,- 
919 ewt. represents a decline of 
1,733,081 cwt. (7.8%) from March, 
but a rise of 949,919 cwt. (4.8%) over 
April of last year. The Bureau of the 
Census has reported total production 
of 22,137,000 ewt. for March and 19,- 
454,000 ewt. for April, 1959. 

April output of 20,403,919 cwt. was 
higher than February (20,396,000) 
but below January (21,884,000 ecwt.). 

Daily offtake for April, because 
of the curtailed operating period, 
climbed 9,615 cwt. (1%) above 
March and 87,615 (9.9%) over April 
a year ago. Census figures for March 
daily output show 962,000 ewt. daily 
and for April, 1959, 884,000 ewt. 

Total April production of 20,403,919 
ewt. also was higher than May, June 
and July of last year, which had to- 
tals of 20,272 000 ewt., 20,187,000 ewt. 
and 19,944,000 ewt., respectively. It 
was, however, below the months of 
August through December, 

April daily production of 971,615 
ewt., in addition to being above the 





Committee Hears 
Accounting Office 
Testify on Storage 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — The Symington 
Senate Subcommittee investigating 
Commodity Credit Corp. operations 
seems to be running out of steam. 
Last week the committee heard testi- 
mony from General Accounting Of- 
fice officials on their findings on 
storage costs and profits from a lim- 
ited number of grain storage houses. 

However, this testimony reflected 
only a one-year study of operations 
for a limited number of grain firms 
—reflecting, as usual in these cost 
study reports, horrible examples of 
a high level of gross profits. General 
Accounting is a creature of Congress 
and can be expected to show the most 
favorable side of investigatory work. 
Some years ago, a prominent Grain 
Branch official of USDA remarked 
that the GAO staff represented the 
largest collection of Monday morning 
quarterbacks ever seen under one 
roof. 

Another government witness at 
this hearing was James Cole, direc- 
tor of the Minneapolis region for 
ccc. 

Operations Examined 

Mr. Cole was examined on opera- 
tions of the Port Savage (Minn.) ele- 
vator owned and operated by Cargill, 
(Turn to STORAGE, page 31) 


previous April, also exceeded March, 
May, June and July of 1959. Daily 
offtake totals for these months were 
936,000 cwt., 965,000 ecwt., 918,000 
cwt. and 867,000 ewt., respectively. 


U.S. WHEAT FLOUR 
PRODUCTION 
APRIL, 1960 


Mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller 
account for approximately 73.6% of the total 
U.S. flour output. Figures for Buffalo, Kansas 
City and Minneapolis represent 100% of pro- 
duction of those points in hundredweights. 


EE N'Gs orca 05-0 751,033 
Interior Northwest ...... 2,001,285 
NORTHWEST ......... 2,752,318 
OE ye 1,019,264 
Interior Southwest ...... 4,917,167 
SOUTHIWEST cn.ccvcees 5,936,431 
ED regina 2,082,407 


CENTRAL & SOUTHEAST 2,500,311 


NORTH PACIFIC COAST 1,745,818 
ee ee 15,017,285 
ME 6k sa wig was 73.6 
Bai FTE bie cewess 20,403,919 
DAILY AVERAGE ...... 971,615 


Bureau of the Census reported 22,137,000 
cwt. (962,000 daily) for March, 1960. 
Bureau of the Census reported 19,454,000 
cwt. (884,000 daily) for April, 1959. 


—The New Miller is Coming— 


William Morris 
Named by Export 
Millers as Prexy 


CHICAGO—William Morris, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., is the new president 
of the Flour Millers Export Assn. 
Vice president is Paul Callaghan, In- 
ternational Milling Co. 

Retaining the offices of joint treas- 
urers are John Tatam, International, 
and William J. de Winter, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. Industry veteran 
Art Bredesen remains as secretary, 
a position he has occupied for many 
years. 

The board, in addition to Mr. Mor- 
ris, Mr. Callaghan and Mr. deWinter 
consists of A. B. Sparboe, the Pills- 
bury Co., James E. Skidmore, J. Al- 
len Smith & Co., Elmer W. Reed, 
Kansas Milling Co., and Dugald Mac- 
Gregor, Centennial Mills, Inc. 





USDA GRAIN BRANCH 
HEAD RESIGNS 


WASHINGTON — Raymond Pol- 
lock, head of the Grain Branch, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, has _ re- 
sgned, effective immediately. Ac- 
ceptance of his resignation is expect- 
ed. Mr, Pollock disclosed no future 
plans except to say that he pians to 
return to Iowa to look over the 
grain business in his home state. Be- 
fore coming to Washington he was 
engaged in the country grain busi- 
ness, but to qualify for his govern- 
ment position Mr. Pollock stated he 
sold his interest in Iowa elevators to 
his son. No successor to the Pollock 
vacancy has been announced. 
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The Role of MNF in Industry Affairs 


ORMER PRESIDENT HERBERT HOOVER 

has often been called the “Father of the 
Modern Trade Association.” This is indeed a thor- 
oughly deserved appellation for Mr. Hoover recog- 
nized the vital role played by trade associations 
in the days when he was secretary of commerce. 
He once declared: “With wisdom and devotion, 
their voluntary forces can accomplish more for 
our country than any spread of the hand of gov- 
ernment.” 


The omnipotent word in Mr. Hoover’s precept 
is “devotion.” For a trade association to be of any 
value to its members, it must be strong; it must 
have the “devoted’’ support of its members; it 
must represent the whole of the industry it serves. 


Ellis D. English, Commander Larabee 
Milling Co., and newly-elected president of 
the Millers National Federation, mentioned 
the value of the flour producers’ own trade 
association in an aside to his inaugural ad- 
dress. He feels that the federation has a 
good story to tell and that those on the out- 
side ought to and have a duty to get on 
the inside. Millers all over the country rec- 
ognize their responsibilities to their civic 
communities; they should recognize equally 
their responsibilities to the business com- 
munity of which they are a part. 


Currently, MNF represents around 85% of the 
flour milling capacity of the U.S. Some important 
additions have been made to the membership roll 
recently, but there are still some firms remaining 
outside the federation that ought to be inside. 
Some of those firms were represented at the open- 
ing session of the 58th annual convention in 
Chicago last week at the invitation of the new 
president, and it is a measure of his personal 
quality and standing in the industry that so many 
of those “outsiders” did attend. 


In the past, the cry has been raised that the 
officers of MNF did not provide leadership. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. When Mr. 
English was nominated for the presidency, he 
received many suggestions concerning his course 
of action and the things he should do to strengthen 
and revitalize the flour milling business. Some 
suggestions stressed the need for “leadership.” 
But as he so pertinently pointed out to the millers 

members and non-members—leadership has al- 
ways been available. The trouble in the past has 
been that too few were willing to follow. More 
must be willing to follow if the industry is to 
regain its health. 


There is nothing illegal about trade asso- 
ciations—the government expects them to 
operate and to speak up for their respective 
interests. Frederick H. Mueller, secretary 
of commerce, addressing a meeting of 
Washington trade association executives 
last week, said: “The commerce depart- 
ment—as in Secretary Hoover’s time—ap- 
preciates trade associations, continually co- 
operates with them and shares the common 
ideal of economic growth generated pri- 
marily by private initiative.” 


The trade association concept is symbolic of 
free enterprise—and it is the duty of the trade 


association to collect the views of its individual 
members and thereafter determine the common 
cause. 


The organ zation of MNF is not based on dem- 
agoguery; the federation is not even an oli- 
garchy. Government is democratic, with the direc- 
tors—38 of them—drawn from all segments of 
the industry and with committee members in even 
greater number drawn from every level of the 
trade. The federation serves all members equally 
—be they large or small. It works toward the 
common weal. And the smallest voice is enabled 
to speak with authority in the formulation of 
policy. 


The corporate officials themselves are not dem- 
agogues. They are there to serve and the accent 
is on service and they work in the best interests 
of the millers of flour. And they are doing it well 
and successfully. But their work would be 
strengthened if that missing 15% on the outside 
would come in. 


The duty of a trade association is to foster and 
promote its own industry. Mr. Mueller put it this 
way: “Too many adversaries are ganging up on 
business. Advancing upon you are forces that 
could cause serious trouble for all private enter- 
prise unless all its defenders quit the solo danc- 
ing, pool their resources and act together in the 
common cause.” 


Part and parcel of the trade organization of 
the flour business is the National Association of 
Flour Distributors which meets in New York next 
weekend. Concurrently ,with that meeting, the 
members of the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors will celebrate its 50th anniversary- 
a celebration indicative of the long history of this 
facet of flour business. 

The flour distribution business has never been 
so fraught with problems as it is today and that 
old standby cliché still holds true unity is 
strength. 


Numerical membership in NAFD is not 
as high as it once was for new concepts of 
doing business have had their erosive ef- 
fects. There has been a contraction of flour 
distributing operations in recent years, but 
those firms remaining are still an integral 
part of the system engaged in placing flour 
in the hands of users. The fact that there 
are fewer firms engaged does not minimize 
the importance of NAFD. On the contrary, 
it maximizes it. 


Individual firms can still speak to individual 
mills. But in the efforts towards cohesive en- 
deavor, the voice of the trade association is all 
important. Here again is a case where member- 
ship of the trade association should be total and 
not partial. 


Trade associations are all part of that complex 
which is generically called “good communica- 
tions.” There’s more trouble engendered in in- 
dividual firms and in whole industries by bad 
communications than by any other single factor. 
A trade association, and with it the trade press, 
exists to promote good communications so that 
efforts may be directed towards the well-being of 
the whole. 
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Earl F. Cross 


PRES!IDENT—Earl F. Cross recently 
was elected president and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver. Mr. Cross suc- 
ceeds Robert M. Pease, who was 
elected to the newly created position 
of chairman of the board. (The Mill- 
er, April 26, page 5.) 





Bunge Office Moved 


KANSAS CITY—The Kansas City 
office of the Bunge Corp. has moved 
from the Board of Trade Building to 
a new building at 300 Southwest 
Blvd., Kansas City, Kansas. The new 
offices are near their elevator. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW STORAGE TANK 

BREWSTER, WASH.—A 50,900 bu. 
grain storage tank is being installed 
at the Waterville Union Grain Grow- 
ers elevator here. The tank should 
eliminate the ground storage of 
wheat each summer. About 50,000 
bu. were stored on the ground last 
year. Damond Morris, manager, also 
reports that an automatic sprinkler 
system has been installed at the ele- 
vator, which, in case of fire, not only 
fights the blaze but turns on a siren. 





Joel S. Mitchell 
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GIFT DONATED 
FOR QUAKE VICTIMS 


MINNEAPOLIS—A General Mills, 
Inc., check for nearly $1,500, issued 
recently to the Meals for Millions 
Foundation, Inc, Los Angeles, will 
be used in part to provide Multi-Pur- 
pose Food (MPF) for survivors of 
the Agadir (Moroceo) earthquake. 
The check, representing a monetary 
credit to the foundation for MPF 
produced and sold by General Mills, is 
the first such check to be issued. As 
sales volume of MPF continues to 
increase, these monetary credits will 
enable the foundation to send more 
ard more MPF abroad for relief feed- 
ing. 





Standard Brands 


Announces Highest 


Quarterly Income 


NEW YORK—At the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders held recently, Joel 
S. Mitchell, president, stated that the 
favorable trend of Standard Brands, 
Inc., sales and earnings is expected 
to continue in 1960. Mr. Mitchell 
added that during 1959 advertising 
and promotional expenditures were at 
an all-time high, that record capital 
expenditures have resulted in in- 
creased production efficiency, and 
that the company’s broadened re- 
search program continues to em- 
phasize the development of new and 
improved products and processes. 

Net income for the first quarter of 
1960 was $4,364,368, the highest for 
any first quarter in the history of the 
company, and was equivalent to 64¢ 
share compared with 58¢ share for 
the same period last year. Net sales 
of $135,265,868, the highest quarterly 
sales ever reported, were up 24%% 
from $131,935,752 first-quarter sales 
for 1959. 

For the year 1959 consolidated net 
sales were a record $521,758,239 com- 
pared with $519,747,132 in 1958. Net 
income increased 8% to $15,862,100, 
equivalent to $2.30 share, compared 
with $2.13 share in 1958 (adjusted for 
the 2-for-1 split on the common stock 
in October, 1959). 


Henry Weigl 


ELECTION—Following the annual meeting of the stockholders of Standard 
Brands, Inc., it was announced that the board of directors elected Joel S. 
Mitchell, president of the company for the past 13 years, to the new position 
of chairman of the board and chief executive officer. Henry Weigl, formerly 
executive vice president, was elected president of the corporation. Albert A 
Ricker, formerly first vice president, was elected executive vice president. 


Presidential Panel Issues Critical 
Report of Food Additives Provisions 
As Contained in Delaney Amendment 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The presiden- 
tial panel studying problems in the 
use of chemical additives in the 
food industry—particularly those of 
a carcinogenic nature—has issued a 
report which is construed in scien- 
tific and government circles as de- 
fining the Delaney amendment to 
the food additives provision of the 
Food and Drug Administration law 
as “unsound scientifically,” and in 
so doing pointed the way for con- 
gressional changes in the FDA Act 
as it now stands. 


At the same time it is learned that 
the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare has sent to the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee legislative proposals 
which it is said will “liberalize rigid- 
ity of the Delaney amendment as it 
now stands.’’ Copies of this document 
are not available at this time. 

The panel making this report con- 
sisted of highly regarded scientists 
gathered from government agencies 
and outside sources. It was brought 
into the study following controversy 
over the pending color additive bill 
to amend the FDA Act further in re- 
gard to permissive tolerance levels in 
coloring materials for food wrappers. 

This controversy reached climactic 
proportions late last year when FDA, 
acting directly on orders from Arthur 
Flemming, secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, imposed bans on 
the sale of cranberries and certain 
classes of poultry which, it was al- 
leged, were in part contaminated with 
carcinogenic materials. 

Attitude Reviewed 


At that time the Flemming attitude 
was that he had no choice than to 
ban distribution and sale of the al- 
legedly contaminated foods. He dis- 
claimed any discretion in the matter 
under provisions of the Delaney 
amendment, known in informed cir- 
cles as section 409(c) (3) of the 
FDA Act. 

The President’s panel—noting with 
sympathy the interest of the consum- 
er and also problems facing the chem- 
ical and food processing industries 
is said to focus attention on obscuri- 
ties of the problems involved in re- 
solving controversy over the Delaney 
amendment. 

The panel, in a succinct summary 
of what it has found as a result of 
hearing testimony from government 
officials and outside sources, makes 
these recommendations to the Presi- 
dent: 

1. That the secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare appoint a 
board advisory to him to assist in the 
evaluation of scientific evidence, on 
the basis of which decisions have to 
be made prohibiting or permitting 
use of certain possibly carcinogenic 
compounds. 

The advisory board should be com- 
posed of scientists from the National 
Cancer Institute, the Food and Drug 
Administration, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, and scientists outside 
of government from a panel nomi- 
nated by the National Academy of 
Sciences. 

It would be the function of the 
board to weigh evidence and to make 
recommendations to the secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education 


and Welfare on the basis of available 
scientific data, both on applications 
for approval of new food additives 
and in all cases where the withdrawal 
of a prior approval or sanction is un- 
der consideration. The board would 
consider among other matters: (a) 
whether or not the tests for carcino- 
genicity are appropriate and reason- 
able; (b) whether the substance is 
or is not in reality carcinogenic as 
determined histopathologically or by 
other criteria; (c) whether addition 
of the substance to agricultural prod- 
ucts would result in a concentration 
of the substance above the natural 
background level of such substance, 
and (d) what assay techniques are 
appropriate to determine whether a 
specific carcinogen is present in food. 
Another Function 

It would also be the function of 
this board to review from time to 
time its recommendations and to 
modify them in the light of new sci- 
entific knowledge. Further, the board 
would assume the responsibility of 
recommending to the secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare spe- 
cific research problems to be under- 
taken to provide necessary scientific 
data. 


2. If existing legislation does not 


permit the secretary to exercise dis- 

cretion consistent with the recom- 

mendations of this report, it is rec- 
(Turn to ADDITIVES, page 32) 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bemis Reports 
12% Increase in 
Quarterly Earnings 


BOSTON—Net income of the Be- 
mis Bro. Bag Co. and subsidiaries for 
the first three months of this year 
was $724,749, or about 12% higher 
than the first quarter of 1959, the 
company reported. 

After taxes and preferred divi- 
dends, earnings per share of common 
stock were $1.02 for the first three 
months of 1960, as compared with 
92¢ a year ago. 

Consolidated. sales for the first 
quarter were $32,419,792, slightly 
higher than those for the first three 
months of 1959. 

In a quarterly report to stockhold- 
ers, F. G. Bemis, chairman, and Jud- 
son Bemis, president, said: 

“The economic pattern of the year 
thus far has not presented any dis- 
tinct variations from that of 1959. 
Parent company sales, for instance, 
were somewhat lower for the first 
quarter of this year as compared to 
those of the first quarter of 1959, but 
the carry-over effect of the steel 
strike which was evident in January 
seems to have accounted for the dif- 
ference. Sales in the last two months 
of the quarter have shown some im- 
provement over prior year results. 

“Although second quarter sales are 
normally lower than those of first 
quarter, it is expected that there will 
be little if any such seasonal decline 
this year because announced price in- 
creases for paper and paper bags 
should stimulate deliveries during 
this period.” 
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NE place no one wanted to be 

during the 58th annual conven- 
tion of the Millers National Federa- 
tion in Chicago was on the beach—to 
put it bluntly, the weather was lousy. 
But inside the Beach there was a lot 
of warmth as good friends got to- 
gether. 

e 


For once in decades the millers 
were completely in agreement with 
one another—on the subject of flour 
prices. They think these are lousy, 
too. 


One miller declared: “Frankly, 
some days I wonder how I ever 
happened to pick the milling busi- 
ness for my life’s work as socially 
they have all been a fine group but, 
as businessmen, I think the story 
is quite pathetic.” 


Said another: “If this pricing thing 
doesn’t get any better, we'll all be 
on the beach.” 

a 


But despite the problems of the 
day there was much wit and good 
humor. The character of the new 
president, forceful yet pleasant, kind 
but firm, is conducive to putting the 
milling industry on an even keel, if 
others will follow his leadership. 


President Ellis D. English, Com- 
mander Larabee Milling Co., re- 
marked at the start of his strongly 
worded inaugural address that he had 
two bosses in the audience — Tom 
Daniels, chairman of the board of 
Commander’s parent company, Arch- 


er-Daniels- Midland and Mrs. 
English. 
we 
Vice President Dick Nixon, we 


were told, said it to the chairman 
of the board of General Mills: “I 
hear you are heading the Spike 
Kennedy Movement.” 


Carl Bruns, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Wheat Growers, 
said: “We talk about 55 B.C. and 
1960 A.D. But next year we will be 
saying ‘1961 A.E.B.’— After Eisen- 
hower and Benson.” 


Spike Kennedy undoubtedly holds 
the crown as the federation’s wittiest 
speaker. But we see a successor on 
the horizon. Mark Heffelfinger, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., moderating 
the young millers’ presentation on 
realistic cost appraisal, introducing 
his panel had many things to say 
which were true—but the way he 
said them had the audience in guf- 
faws. 


Here’s a for instance: Outlining 
the career of Don Mennel, president 
of the Mennel Milling Co., Mark 
said, after mentioning Don’s serv- 
ice record: “He met his wife in 
Africa. Of course, that needs some 
clarification.” 


A fascinating discussion of old 
times in the milling industry was car- 
ried on at one luncheon table during 
the inaugural session. Ralph Voigt, 
Voigt Milling Co, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., C. Stanley Wagner, Chicago, 
Louis Back, La Grange Mills, Red 
Wing, Minn., and Fred N. Rowe, Sr., 
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ON THE BEACH... 


at the Edgewater Beach 


Valley City Milling Co., Valley City, 
Mich., reminisced and their memories 
went back to the early days of the 
century. And they had problems in 
those days, too. 


Mr. Rowe, asked what was his pres- 
ent position at Valley City said: 
“Chairman of the board and office 
boy.” 

es 

Here’s one for the advertising 
agency men in our reader-audience: 
Moorhead Wright, General Electric 
Co., referred to the men of Madison 
Avenue as “a group of incipient ul- 
cers dressed in grey flannel suits.” 


And another from Mr. Wright, 
talking to trainees: “If we cannot fire 
you with enthusiasm, we will fire you 
with enthusiasm.” 


The young millers made a break 
with tradition—they introduced a 
coffee break prior to their session on 
the program, but rumor has it that 
a very senior member of the milling 
industry suggested it. For the sake 
of morale within his own organiza- 
tion, he must remain anonymous. 


Mr. English talked about a code of 
ethics for the industry—there have 
been several such codes in the past— 
but he declared that the greatest code 
of ethics was the Ten Commandments 
and while he had never heard of a 
miller committing murder, “they sure 
make a shambles of the rest of 
them.” 


A hit with the millers was Miss 
Barbara Davis, regional home econ- 
omist, Self-Rising Flour and Corn- 
meal Program, Inc., who presented 
film strips used in the program. Con- 
fessing to be an old maid, at the age 
of 20 or thereabouts, Miss Davis told 
of the little boy who said: ‘“‘No, Miss 
Barbara, you’se not an old maid— 
you’se an unfound treasure.” 


The program has lost two girls re- 
cently in the marriage market but 
Miss Davis says she’s getting no 
where—and blames this on the fact 





A BREAD LADEN TABLE greeted millers attending the annual social hour 


she spends her Sundays preparing 
materials for the following week’s 
presentation. 


Calorie content of wheat and 
corn foods excites the interest of 
her audiences, Miss Davis declared, 
and she warned the millers: “A 
moment on the lips, forever on the 
hips.” 

& 


In her presentation, a corn meal 
product is shown as having a calorie 
content of only 107 whereas an equiv- 
alent product made from wheat has 
127. At that stage, says Barbara, “I’m 
plugging flour up a storm.” 


Mr. English, in the opening re- 
marks of his inaugural address, dis- 
cussing years of service commented 
that “If my wife can stick it out 
three more weeks we will celebrate 
our 35th wedding anniversary.” 


Gerald Griffin, Simon-Carter Co., 
Minneapolis, intrigued with the Irish 
brogue of his waitress at the ban- 
quet, struck up a conversation and 
soon learned they were both from 





NEXT WEEK ... 


Accent on Youth—A Page of 
Pictures taken at the Young 
Millers’ Luncheon 





County Limerick. Result: the air was 
filled with “blarney,” Gerry promoted 
two shrimp cocktails and the service 
at his table was excellent. 


Ralph Kneeland, Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D.C., said 
it: “Many claim that Washington is 
a rat-race. What bothers me is the 
number who contend that the rats 
are winning.” 

a 


Carl A. Bruns, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Wheat Growers, 
following his introduction inferring 
he was extremely popular, retorted— 
“I’m really not a very popular guy: 
I smoke and the Mormons are op- 
posed to that; I occasionally take a 
drink and you know what the Meth- 
odists and Baptists think of that; I 
dance and Lutherans don’t care for 
that; I eat meat on Friday and the 
Catholics don’t approve of that; I 





oe Alen ai 


of the Millers National Federation. It showed in eatable form just how great 
a variety of products can be made from flour—and the millers were not slow 


to indulge. 
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like pork and the Jews frown on that. 
Furthermore, I’m anti-administration 
because I didn’t vote Republican— 
and I plant wheat and Secretary 
Benson hates me. Nope, I’m really 
not a very popular guy!” 


Mark Heffelfinger told a story re- 
garding the contents of certain books 
and used the Minneapolis library as 
the setting for the story. When he 
finished the yarn, Fred Atkinson, At- 
kinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, rose 
to his feet and, with a broad grin, 
said, “I don’t know if you are aware 
of it, Mark, but my mother is head 
of the Minneapolis library board!” 


The ringing of the house phone 
abruptly interrupted the remarks of 
Mr. English during the Young Mill- 
ers’ luncheon. Without batting an eye 
or missing a syllable, like the true 
showman he is, he waved his hand 
nonchalantly at the head waiter and 
casually said, ‘“Tell him we sent the 
check yesterday.” 

3 


A real human interest story un- 
folded as Mr. English told about a 
man who had gone through grade 
school, high school, baking school and 
college with him. He told how at that 
point their respective careers sent 
them on different tangents and they 
hadn’t met for years. The man called 
him at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
and said he was coming over to see 
him. Ellis English introduced the man 
who was sitting in the audience. He 
is Aubrey Gates, director of field 
service, American Medical Assn. 


And then there was the question 
posed by Mr. Wright, featured ban- 
quet speaker—‘“If everybody is reach- 
ing for the next rung on the ladder, 
who is supposed to be milling the 
flour?” 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. B. Sparboe Talks 
About Export Trade 


CHICAGO A. B. Sparboe, the 
Pillsbury Co., addressed the members 
of the Millers National Federation on 
the subject of flour exports in the 
60’s. Gordon P. Boals, director, MNF 
export programs, was to have ap- 
peared but trade business kept him 
in the Philippines. (The full text of 
the Boals address will be published 
in a future issue of The Miller.) 

After recounting the history of 
flour exporting from the 30’s—with 
special emphasis on the fact that only 





OTHER MNF FEATURES 
Young Millers Discuss 


BN Ona athe 0.) Page 12 
Transport Competition 
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six million hundredweights were ex- 
ported in 1932—-Mr. Sparboe pointed 
to the way commercial markets had 
been maintained in recent years. This 
had been done despite foreign mill 
building and the US. still exported 
to more than 100 trading areas. Not 
all the business is going down the 
drain, Mr. Sparboe asserted. 


He pointed out that the present 
world population of 2.9 billion would 
be 3% billion by 1970—with the big- 
gest increases set for the under-de- 
veloped and undernourished countries 
of the world. This fact in itself meant 
a greater demand for wheaten prod- 
ucts in the future. 
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Progress Report: 





K-State Pilot Mill, 
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Facilities Nearing 


Completion; Strong Industry Support 


CHICAGO — Committee reports 
relative to progress in building and 
equipping the new Kansas State 
University milling school were pre- 
sented at a breakfast session of the 
Millers Advisory Council to Kan- 
sas State University, during the 
MNF annual convention May 10. 


B. J. Greer, the Pillsbury Co., Min- 
neapolis, reporting for J. C. McNeil, 
Pillsbury, noted that $175,000 of the 
$225,000 sought for milling equip- 
ment had now been committed. 

Dr. John Shellenberger, Kansas 
State University, reported that all 
milling companies had willingly con- 
tributed to the project and the build- 
ing operation was close to construc- 
tion schedule. He noted that weather 
problems had deterred progress which 
probably would make the original 
Aug. 10 deadline impossible, but saw 
the program not many weeks behind 
schedule. Dr. A. D. Weber, Kansas 
State University, concurred in this 
analysis of the building schedule. 

The Kansas State representatives 
expressed confidence that the build- 
ing would be occupied by the fall 
term in early September, with the 
small experimental units operating by 
that time. 

Plans for dedicating the building 
were discussed and it was agreed 
that no definite date should be set 
at this time and a committee should 
be appointed to arrange for the for- 
mal dedication ceremonies. 

A report prenared by J. J. Vanier, 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, was read by R. B. Laing, Abilene 
Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas, 
chairman of the Millers Advisory 
Council. The report noted that an 
additional $110,000 would be needed 
for laboratory and baking equipment 
and $105.000 for installation, bringing 
the total needs to $440,000. 

John J. Sherlock, assistant secre- 


tary, MNF, advised the committee 
that a budget item had been ap- 


proved, allocating an amount up to 
$3,000 for a brochure to publicize the 
new milling school. Dr. Shellenberger 
reported that the brochure, now be- 
ing prepared, would be very attrac- 
tive, contain a large number of pho- 
tographs and designed primarily to 
appeal to the high school student, It 
was recommended that 10,000 of the 
brochures be prepared. 

Touching on the work of the stu- 
dent recruitment committee, Mr. 
Laing urged every miller to con- 
tact members of the graduating class 
of his local high school in an at- 
tempt to interest students in attend- 
ing the milling school at Kansas 
State University. He stated that the 
aim should be at least one student 
from each high school visited and 
called for the cooperation of all mill- 
ers and the press in this endeavor. 

In this connection it was noted 
that scholarships are available, with 
half of those open for courses in 
feed and flour milling currently un- 
used. The apparent problem noted 
was that students qualifying for 
scholarships seldom express interest 
in the milling industry but lean more 
towards professional fields. Dr. Shel- 
lenberger suggested that one solu- 
tion would be to list the scholar- 
ships as “grants in aid” to eliminate 
the strict scholarship requirements. 

It was also pointed out that plant 
superintendents should be good pro- 
moters in the search for milling stu- 


dents as the sons of operative mill- 
ers would be logical prospects. 
Rowland J. Clark, W. E. Long Co. 
—Bakers Cooperative, Inc., Chicago, 
commenting on the curriculum com- 
mittee report, recommended that a 
strict curriculum be retained. He 
lauded the tightening of the curricu- 
lum as a good, progressive move, de- 
claring “Let’s make quality students 
rather than turn out the numbers.” 
Donald S. Eber, executive vice 
president of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Kansas City, report- 
ing for the millers’ short course com- 
mittee, noted that little could be 


done regarding final planning until 
the mill is completed. 

Commenting on the purpose of the 
short course in practical milling he 
stated that ‘“‘Primarily the course is 
to provide basic operative milling in- 
formation to men who already have 
some experience in the industry. It 
is felt these men who have shown 
a definite capacity to learn and ap- 
ply themselves will benefit from the 
course and will return to their jobs 
better qualified to carry on their 
work and advance themselves. It is 
felt the course should be available 
to persons associated with industries 
allied to milling to give them a com- 
prehensive insight into the complexi- 
ties of operative milling. With Kan- 
sas State University providing this 
milling instruction it will help sup- 
ply the milling industry with a larger 
group of technical trained personnel.” 
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MEMORIAL RESOLUTION 


Presented at the 58th Annual Convention of the Millers 
National Federation in Chicago by Frank C. Blodgett, 
Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, Wis. 


During the past year the Millers National Federation has 
through death the following members and old-time associates: 


J. Frank Elam, founder and former president of Elam, Inc., 
John F. Gerard, retired vice president of Standard Milling 
W. H. Bovey, owner and president of Cannon Valley Mill- 


Milton J. Buhler, vice president and southern regional sales 
manager of Buhler Mills, Inc., Buhler Kansas. 

Ralph C. Sowden, retired chairman of the board of New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas. 


T. A. O'Sullivan, vice president Flour Mills of America, 


BE IT RESOLVED by the members of the Millers National Feder- 
ation, meeting in the 58th annual convention in Chicago on May 9-11, 
1960, that we greatly regret the loss of these old friends; and we ex- 
tend condolences and group sympathy to their families and business 


lost 








- 


NEW OFFICERS of the Millers National Federation are pictured, left to 





right, R. D. Zumwalt, Burrus Mills, Inc., new first vice chairman; Ellis D. 
English, Commander Larabee Milling Co., newly elected president, and Fred 
M. Atkinson, Atkinson Milling Co., second vice chairman. 
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NOT FLOUR PRICES, but the plaudits of the senior members of the Millers 
National Federation brought smiles to the faces of these young millers. They 
contributed to a panel discussion on costs. (See page 12.) Left to right, Jeff 
Sogard, Red Wing Milling Co., Don Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Mark Heffel- 
finger, Russell-Miller Milling Co., and Frank Allen, Jr., Bay State Milling Co. 





Planned studies in the course, 
which the committee recommends run 
a minimum of four weeks, include: 
Elements of milling, practical milling, 
flour mill engineering, survey of mill- 
ing, milling chemistry, qualities of 
wheat and flour, flow sheets and grain 
elevator operations, Also to be includ- 
ed in the course are: Bulk handling, 
packing, warehousing, loading, study 
of materials handling and contain- 
ers, grain grading, mathematics, 
drawing and physics. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Young Millers Earn 
Presidential Praise 


At MNF Luncheon 


CHICAGO — Anyone who has any 
doubts about the future of the flour 
milling industry as regards manage- 
ment ability and potential, need only 
attend one session of the young mill- 
ers group of the MNF and he will 
rest assured that, from a _ youth 
standpoint, the industry is in very 
capable hands. 

Approximately 35 “youngsters” of 
the milling profession, representing 
those in the industry who have not 
reached the 40th milestone, staged 
the annual luncheon session of the 
group during the 58th convention of 
the MNF May 10. 

Ellis D. English, Commander Lara- 
bee Milling Co., Minneapolis, MNF 
president, addressing the group, com- 
plimented the youthful millers on the 
excellent representation and cited the 
need of youth in the industry. 

He presented a strong, sincere ap- 
peal to all the young millers to con- 
tact the younger members of other 
milling firms to strengthen the or- 
ganization and thus guarantee even 
a better representation next year. 

Mark Heffelfinger, Russell - Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, appointed a 
nominating committee to prepare a 
slate and conduct a mail poll to se- 
lect officers for the coming year. 
Named to the committee were: Frank 
C. Blodgett, Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., 
Janesville, Wis.; Frank Allen, Jr., 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.., 
and Paul Uhlmann, Jr., Standard 
Milling Co., Kansas City. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WFI, Self-Rising Flour 
Programs; Government 


Men at MNF Meeting 


CHICAGO—A segment of the MNF 
convention program was devoted to 
the work of the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute and John T. Lynch, Internation- 
al Milling Co., spoke for the institute. 
He gave a presentation illustrating 
the current work of WFT. 

A film strip presentation of self- 
rising products was given by Bar- 
bara Davis, regional home economist, 
Self-Rising Flour and Corn Meal Pro- 
gram, Inc. 

The use of wheat and flour in 
breadstuffs was illustrated during the 
annual social hour when a table with 
more than 100 varieties of bread was 
the centerpiece of a “super-smorgas- 
bord.” 

Government officials were repre- 
sented on the program: Clarence D. 
Palmby, associate administrator of 
the Commodity Stabilization Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, ex- 
amined the past, present and future 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. and 
Ralph Kneeland, bureau of enforce- 
ment, Food and Drug Administration, 
addressed a luncheon session and an- 
swered questions during a subsequent 
flour package labeling conference. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Interest in All Bakery Flours 


Very Slow; Sales Percentages 
At Lowest Mark in Many Weeks 


LOUR buying continued in an 
F extremely slow pattern for the 
seven-day period ending May 16, with 
sales percentage figures in all areas 
dropping to the lowest marks in some 
time. 

In the Southwest, bakery flour 
purchasers, leaning on a good supply 
backlog, had little incentive to enter 
the market despite some price de- 
clines. Sales activity was described 
by market observers as possibly the 
dullest week in the crop year. Fam- 
ily flour also followed a very slow, 
indifferent pace. Directions were av- 
erage to “draggy.”’ Export interest 
was light. 

Mills in the spring wheat flour area 
reported only a scattered amount of 
norma! fill-in business for the period. 
However, small quantity coverage by 
various jobbers who had held back 
during the price rise, indicated ac- 
ceptance of trade opinion that prices 
probably would not fall during the 
current crop year. 

Although the volume booked was 
comparatively negligible, the novelty 
of the buying situation is newsworthy. 
Family flour also continued to follow 
the recent dull pattern with prices 
unchanged. 

Soft wheat flour sales were very 
light despite the fact that a portion 
of the trade is reported in a supply 
situation indicating need of replace- 
ment stocks prior to new crop time. 

Sales by mills in the Southwest av- 
eraged only 9% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 48% in the 
spring wheat mills area and about 
15% for mills of the central states. 

Production by mills of the U.S. last 
week amounted to 92% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 93% 
the previous week and 103% for the 
comparable week of last year. (See 
tables on page 9.) 


Southwest Mills 
Report Sales Slow 


Another dull week was chalked up 
by sales departments for hard winter 
wheat mills last week, possibly the 
dullest of the crop year. Sales 
amounted to about 9% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 21% 
the previous week and 28% a year 
ago. 

Bakery flour buyers are indifferent 
to shrinking backlogs since most of 
them have enough on the books to 
last them until new crop time. Mill 
asking prices held steady last week 
so there was no incentive for any 
extensive selling effort. The quiet 
sales period is expected to continue 
at least for the next three or four 
weeks, with mills hoping to get bak- 
ers’ price ideas up before new crop 
sales are made. 

Family flour selling was also indif- 
ferent. As jobbers and wholesalers 
need flour, mills sell them on a short- 
term basis, keeping them competitive 
in the area they serve. Prices vary 
from area to area, depending upon 
what type of shipping arrangements 
are in force. 

Directions are average on family 
and bakery flour, though several mills 
note that they could use more run- 
ning time. 

Clears prices are very weak, with 
virtually all types of clears pressing. 
Mills are getting a sizable amount 


of clears from the wheat they are 
grinding, and there seems to be little 
market for it. Export trade was very 
dull, and domestic users apparently 
have all they can use. Prices were 
down 10 to 15¢ for the week. 

At Hutchinson, flour business 
amounted to no more than a bare 
trickle. Interest was lacking in bak- 
er, family trade and export circles 
and new bookings were as light as 
any time this year. Shipping direc- 
tions were draggy and it appeared 
certain the past week’s 100% grind 
would not be continued. Prices eased 
5¢. 

Wichita mills operated at 105% of 
capacity last week. Sales were very 
low, averaging only 25%, compared 
with 32% the preceding week and 
48% a year ago. Shipping directions 
were poor to fair. Family flour was 
5¢ lower, while bakery and clears 
were unchanged. 

Quotations May 13, carlots, Kansas 
City: Hard winter wheat short patent 
$5.15@5.25, standard 95% patent 
$5.05@5.15, straight $5@5.10; estab- 
lished brands of family flour $6.15@ 
7.20, sacked, with the latter repre- 
senting the delivered price in this 
area of nationally advertised brands; 
first clears 13.50% to 14% protein 
$3.70@3.75, first clears of 11% pro- 
tein $3.65, clears of 1% ash or higher 
$3.10@3.25. 


Soft Wheat Flour 
Bookings Meager 


Soft wheat flour demand was near 
a standstill in the St. Louis and Chi- 
cago areas again last week. Prac- 
tically no inquiry developed, even 
from that portion of the trade which 
will need additional coverage before 
new crop flour is available. The usual 
weekly quantity of p.d.s. flour was 
booked, but this amounted to no more 
than 15% of capacity. Mills are not 
pressing very hard for business as 
buyers are not expected to move on 
new commitments until there is a 
better adjustment between current 
flour costs and prospective levels dur- 
ing the new season. Flour production 
turned down again as mills com- 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











plained of lagging shipping directions. 

Quotations St. Louis, May 13: Fam- 
ily flour top patent $6.10, top hard 
$6.55, ordinary $5.95; cake $7.20, pas- 
try $5.10, soft straights $5.20, clears 
$4.85; hard winter short patent $5.85, 
standard $5.70, clears $5.45; spring 


short patent $6.25, standard $6.15, 
clears $6.10; Chicago: High ratio 
$6.93@7, short patent $6.30@6.40, 


clears $5.25@5.45; cookie and crack- 
er flours $5.65 cottons, $5.50 papers. 


Buying Unimproved 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


Very little flour business was re- 
ported in the Texas-Oklahoma area 
last week, with both the mills and 
buyers seemingly indifferent to mak- 
ing new commitments at this time. 
The p.d.s. and fill-in orders, along 
with a little export business, probably 
amounted to 10% to 15% of capacity. 
Four to five days was the average 
running time. 

Quotations delivered Oklahoma 
points May 13: Family short patent 
$7@7.20, standard patent $6.30@ 
6.50; bakery unenriched short patent 
$5.78@5.88; 95% short patent $5.68 
@5.78; straight grade $5.63@5.73. 


(Turn to MARKETS, page 29) 





Semolina Sales Pattern Continues Slow; 
Durum Receipts Register Severe Drop 


és HE PATTERN of relative sales 
inactivity continued in the dur- 
um and semolina markets through 
another dull seven-day period ending 
Miy 16 However, following several 
weeks of limited sales, in the typ‘cal 
seasonal pattern, trade opinion now 
indicates a pick-up should be noted 
in the near future. 

uring th‘s traditionally slack peri- 
od it is reported that some noodle 
and macaroni manufacturing plants 
are either shut down or operating on 
short shifts. The pattern of plant pro- 
duction is scattered, depending on the 
demand situation of the individual 
producers. 

Durum receipts in M'nneapolis reg- 
istered a severe drop during the pe- 
riod with only approximately 60 cars 
recorded as compared with 95 the 
previous week and 210 cars two 
weeks ago. 

Production by durum mills was es- 





timated at 83% of five day milling 
capacity as compared with 84% the 
previous week and 125% for the com- 
parable week a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis May 13 were: 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis May 13 were: 


Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.45@2.48 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.44@2.47 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.43@2.46 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.40@2.44 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.39@2.43 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.37@2.42 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

May 8-15 ......... 177,500 146,673 83 
Previous week ..... 177,500 *148,747 84 
. Se 156,500 195,943 125 

Crop year 

production 

July |, 1959-May 15, 1960 ........ 8,298,983 

July |, 1958-May 16, 1959 ........ 8,307,470 

*Revised. 
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Improved Interest, 
Reduced Production 
Steady Millfeeds 


ILLFEEDS, which started in 

the pattern of the two previ- 
weeks, recovered toward the 
close of the seven-day period ending 
May 16 to show slight net gains for 
the week in practically all markets. 
Generally slower flour grind plus a 
moderate broadening in demand were 
the principal factors strengthening 
the market. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 44,622 tons of millfeed for May 
8-15. Production for the current week 
compares with an output of 45,540 
tons in the previous week and 53,363 
tons in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. 

Minneapolis: Although no marked 
pick-up in demand was reported in 
the local market, prices showed more 
stability than during recent weeks 
and observers anticipate a steadier 
market, at least for the time being. 

Over the span of the week, mid- 
dlings showed slightly greater 
strength, but bran was on the easier 
side and red dog unchanged. 

Quotations May 16: Sacked bran 
$35@36, bulk $31@32; sacked mid- 
dlings $36, bulk $31; sacked red dog 
$43. 

Kansas City: Millfeed prices were 
mixed last week with sacked bran 
losing about $2 ton but closing the 
week up from midweek lows. Slow 
flour grind coupled with good mixed, 
car demand kept millfeeds tight in 
spite of poor feed mixer demand. 
Bulk middlings advanced $2.50@3 
during the week, but sales lagged at 
high week-end prices. 

Quotations May 13: Bran $31.50 
@32, shorts $36@3650 sacked; bran 
$28@ 28.50, shorts $31.50@32, mid- 
dlings $29.50@30 bulk. 

Ft. Worth: Demand for millfeed 
continued fair last week but offerings 
for immediate shipment were light 
Quotations May 13: Bran $41.50@42, 
gray shorts $46 sacked; bran $38.50, 
gray shorts $43, middlings $40, bulk; 
delivered Texas common points; un- 
changed on bulk bran, $1.50 higher 
on bulk shorts and $1@1.50 higher 
on middlings, compared with previous 
week. 


oO.s 


Chicago: After having remained 
practically unchanged during the 
first four days of the week, millfeed 
prices staged recoveries that ranged 
from as little as $1 ton on red dog, 
up to as much as $2.50 on standard 
m'ddlings while bran was _ hiked 
about $150 ton. There was a mod- 
erate broadening in the demand but 
it was largely restricted offerings 
brought on by reduced running time 
on the part of millers that sparked 
the price upturns. Buyers were inter- 
ested mainly in comparatively near- 
by shipment. 

Quotations May 13: Standard mid- 
dlings $36, bran $34, red dog $42 
bulk. 

St. Louis: Millfeeds got away to a 
poor start last week but recovered 
before weekend to show net gains on 
everything except sacked bran. Ini- 
tially, trading was extremely slow 
and prices worked lower. However, 
buying picked up following reports 
that jobbers were inquiring for fair 
sized quantities of middlings for 
shipment to central and eastern des- 
tinations. Demand slowed as prices 


(Turn to MILLFEED, page 30) 
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Futures React to International 
Situation as Volume Broadens 


HE wheat futures markets 

j which had displayed instability 
with a definite tendency towards 
weakness through the seven-day pe- 
riod ending May 16, strengthened as 
the new week opened under marked 
broadening in volume as a reflection 
of disquieting developments as the 
U.S. and Russia exchanged accusa- 
tions at the initial summit session. 
The reaction on all grains was im- 
mediate. 

Prior to this development, the ma- 
jor news of the week affecting mar- 
ket reaction was the government re- 
port on winter wheat production. The 
report had pointed to continued 
abundant supplies well beyond domes- 
tic and export requirements. The 
forecast indicated 992 million bushels 
of winter wheat alone, 69 million bu. 
larger than last year and 157 million 
over the 10-year average. 

Closing prices May 16 were: Chi- 
cago—May $2.05%, July $1.85%, Sep- 
tember $1.8742, December $1.93%, 
March $1.96%; Kansas City—May 
$1.93%, July $1.86%, September 
$1.89%; Minneapolis—May $2.19, 
July $2.1454, September $2.06%. 

Export business for the week was 
only fair. It led off with moderate 
sales of hard and white wheat to 
Pakistan and small scattered lots of 
red wheat. Also, Israel received a 
purchase authorization involving ap- 
proximately 2 million bushels. 

At the close of the week Colombia 
and Poland came into the market 
with business involving approximately 
1.5 million bushels of Gulf hard. 

The two potential large buyers, In- 
dia and Pakistan, for additional sup- 
plies, which showed definite interest 
at the close of the week, continued 
to remain on the sidelines. 

The USDA reported 9,921,126 bu. 
U.S. wheat were sold for export in the 
week ending May 6 under the govern- 
ment payment-in-kind program. This 
represented an increase of 2,697,639 
bu. over the comparable week of last 
year. 

Excellent weather conditions pre- 
vailed in the Northwest through the 
week. Most spring wheat seedings are 
now reported complete and, with good 
moisture, progress should be rapid. 

Receipts of spring cash wheat were 
light last week, totaling only 508 
cars with 27 of them assigned to 
Commodity Credit Corp. The previous 
week 747 cars were inspected at Min- 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect May 16 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 45,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 1544¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 145,¢ bu. The above ad- 
justment prices apply to wheat milled 
in western Canada. For wheat milled 
in the Bayport area the rate is 1¢ bu. 
less, while for wheat milled in the 
Port Colborne-Humberstone area and 
in the Toronto area the rate is 1'2,¢ 
per bu. less. Wheat milled in the 
Montreal area is 2¢ per bu. less. 





neapolis. The cash market was rather 
listless despite the smaller receipts 
and buyers were not particularly ac- 
tive. Cash prices did move higher 
but premiums were mostly unchanged 
and the cash is now based on the 
Minneapolis July. Flour sales were 
d fficult to make and the by-product 
feeds from the milling industry were 
slower to sell even at the recently 
reduced prices. Buyers seemed to 
feel that field work is occupying the 
full time of producers at the pres- 
ent time and that selling will in- 
crease when this work has been com- 
pleted. The average protein of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis last week was 15.16% and 
compared with 13.67% last year dur- 
ing the comparable period. 

At the close on May 13, No. 1 
dark northern spring or No. 1 north- 
ern spring, through 11% protein, 
traded at 7¢ over the Minneapolis 
July price; 12% protein 8¢ over; 13% 
protein 10¢ over; 14% protein 11@12¢ 
over; 15% protein 12@14¢ over; 16% 
protein 13@16¢ over, and 17% pro- 
tein 14@18¢ over the Minneapolis 
July, which closed on that date at 
$2.14, nearly 2¢ over the previous 
week. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis May 13 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 





ae sings Kb4s acne ane do-vs Scskvs @2.21'% 
DCTP veces dneecheceeece eatue 2.21% 
is ba cowie tee. date 2.22% 
TE cand os 06a de'ae os 00 6) ne 2.24% 
14% Protein 2.254 @2.26'% 
15% Protein 2.264 @2.28'% 
16% Protein . 2.27% @2.30% 
17% Protein 2.28/44 @2.32'/ 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib. 

One cent discount each '/2 Ib. under 58 Ib. 

To arrive div. pt. basis, | DNS or | NS 
58 Ib. 13.5% moisture, 12% protein $2.20'%, 
13% protein $2.22'%4, 14% protein $2.24%, 
15% protein $2.26, 16% protein $2.28'%, 
17% protein $2.30'%. 

Cash Prices Lower 

Cash hard winter wheat prices took 
a nosedive at Kansas City last week 
as they started their adjustment to- 
ward a new crop basis. Values were 
down 5% to 8%¢ bu. from a week 
earlier, with more than 5¢ of the 
loss occurring on the basic option. 

Receipts amounted to 435 cars, 
compared with 508 the previous week 
and 359 a year ago. About 70 carlots 
were sold, compared with nearly 80 
the previous week. Although there 
seemed to be adequate demand for 
the supplies on hand, sellers were 


forced to reduce their price ideas to 
consummate sales. 


Mills were buying, but mainly spe- 
cific types and in small quantities. 
Merchandisers and storage interests 
were largely on the sidelines. The 
free wheat supply is expected to be 
adequate for needs the remainder of 
the crop year. There was a report 
last week that the first truckload 
of wheat had been received at San 
Antonio, With ideal weather, this 
harvest movement will, no doubt, ex- 
pand rapidly in the southern areas. 

Premium weakness was most pro- 
nounced on 12% and 12.50% protein 
wheat, where the long-mixing types 
dropped 2 and 3¢. For regular wheat, 
premiums dropped 1¢ on protein types 
from 11.50% up. 

Premiums were quoted May 13 as 
follows: Ordinary 3%¢ over the basic 
May option of $1.95%, 11.50% protein 
3% @4¢, 12% protein 5@6¢, 12.50% 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 





Current 
Flour 


Production 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 











May 8-15, *Previous May 9-16, May 10-17, May I1-18, 
1960 week 1959 1958 1957 
0” SA es ee ree 614,234 687,507 776,331 705,984 556,252 
Eo na bah ch'e-4 carbs Oe eee 1,234,291 1,222,726 1,470,014 1,314,093 1,159,683 
EE. iat i ce wade one ba’ « 516,188 503,023 581,559 589,779 436,828 
Central and Southeast ........... 572,751 593,493 588 237 572,885 472,225 
Pen: GD os 0 con bateice<¥ ask tas 440,128 412,334 474,047 318,707 235,376 
Pe | Pe ee eee 3,377,592 3,419,083 3,890,188 3,501,448 2,859,564 
Percentage of total U.S. output ... 73.6 73.6 75 75 75 
Estimated total U.S. production ... 4,589,120 4,645,493 
Accumulated total this month ..... 91,596,470 87,007,350 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July | to 
May 8-15, Previous as | 9-16, mee & 17, May 11-18, May 15, May 16, 
1960 week 1959 1957 1960 1959 
Northwest .......... 86 96 107 oo 104 32,460,762 33,176,552 
BOONE o.occ cc ciees 94 93 114 100 109 66,557,430 64,630,519 
Pn :. Seb hae aatwed 99 96 118 124 125 23,411,673 24,924,290 
Central and S. E. .. 85 88 91 100 104 28,110,515 26,549,321 
Pacific Coast ....... 94 88 102 101 83 21,324,867 19,760,060 
ey Mere 92 93 107 105 8! 171,865,247 169,040,742 
NORTHWEST Year ago . 1,068,800 ,213,225 114 
Minneapolis Two years ago ...1,032,000 1,077,968 104 
Five-year average ..... ; 138 
5-day week Flour % ca- Ten-year average ..... ; ‘ 123 
capacity output pacity "Revised. 
ee (O46 ..ccccvas 240,000 189,561 79 
Previous week .... 240,000 *195,507 8! BUFFALO 
TOP BOD. wcivnise 231,000 221,909 96 5-day week Flour %o ca- 
ba years ago .... 237,000 249,770 105 capacity output pacity 
ne en | EP Serre 69 
A May 8-15 . 522,000 516,188 99 
PIE GVMOED sors vesdarscrseees 88 Previous week... 522,000 503,023 9% 
. Year ago . 493,500 581,559 118 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, includ- a years ago .... 475,000 589,779 124 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana WO-YOOF AVOFAGE «.- 1+ eerereeveenes 8I 


and lowa: 


5-day week Flour % ca- 
capacity output pacity 
May 8-15 ........ 472,750 424,673 90 
Previous week .... 472,750 *492. 089 104 
2 ea 494,500 554,422 112 
Two years ago .... 430,500 456.314 106 
Five-year average .............0e000. 133 
py errr 119 
*Revised. 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour %e ca- 
capacity output pacity 
a A ag: CCE 224,250 237,845 10 
Previous week .... 224,250 230,776 103 
YORE GOR cscs cae 221,750 256,789 116 
Two years ago .... 287,500 236,125 82 
Five-year QVOTage® ........ccecccceees 148 
FORYORT BVETOGS | 6occe scccccccaseese 128 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ca- 


capacity output pacity 
May 8-15 ........ 1,090,750 996,446 91 
Previous week ...1!,090,750 *991,950 90 


Ten-year average RRL co sk 98 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio. Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


5-day week Flour % ca- 

capacity output pacity 
May 8-15 ; . 672,260 572,751 85 
Previous week .... 672,260  *593,493 88 
Year ago .. 643,750 588,237 91 
Two years ago .... 570,250 572,885 100 
Five-year aV@rage .........ccesceeecs 107 
VORUOOT POD oi etca cis devavonces 105 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ca- 

capacity output pacity 

Mat GAG ss cvenks 466,500 440,128 94 

Previous week .... 466,500 *412,334 88 

a 466,500 474,047 102 

Two years ago . 315,000 318,707 101 
*Revised. 





protein 6@9¢, 13% protein 9% @15¢, 
13.50% protein 10%@16¢ and 14% 
protein 114%2@17¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City May 13 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. | Dark and Hard.......... $1.98'/2@2.16% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard.......... 1.97'2@2.15% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard.......... 1.95'/2@2.13% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard.......... 1.93'2@2.11% 
SN EE eine hoy d 054-0 on picein 1.98 '/2@2.00'/ 
Ep oh 1.97'/2@1.99% 
Ss - ESN Teepe, 1.95'/2@1.98% 
Se, EE -s nado 6ndseanemeee 1.93'2@1.97% 


At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard milling 
wheat was selling May 16 at $2.28@ 
2.30 delivered Texas common points. 
Wheat of 13% protein was selling at 
a premium of 1¢ and wheat of 14% 
protein at a premium of 2¢. Offer- 
ings and demand were light. Some 
new crop Texas wheat will be cut 
by this weekend. 

Pacific Northwest cash wheat trad- 
ing slowed to a walk during the week 
ended May 14 when white and hard 
red winter classes closed 2 to 3¢ bu. 


lower under a narrow demand. How- 
ever, Montana dark northern spring 
wheat was the exception when it 
gained 2¢ bu. reflecting scarce offer- 
ings for the limited trade call. 

At Portland, No. 1 soft white club 
and western white wheat generally 
was $2.05 bu., basis to arrive Coast. 
No. 1 hard red winter, ordinary, was 
$2.18 with the same basis applying 
to No. 1 dark hard winter. Twelve 
per cent protein was valued at $2.17 
@2.18 with a scale of 1¢ each %% 
protein higher. 

No. 1 grade dark northern spring 
of 12% protein test traded at $2.36 
bu. with 14% protein test at $2.42 
with 1¢ bu. added for each %4%% pro- 
tein up. No. 1 grade, hard white 
Baart sold at about $2.08 bu. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. at 
Portland on May 12 offered No. 2 
grade or better, western white wheat 
at $2.08% bu., f.o.b. ship under the 
PIK program. 















A major feature of the annual tech- 
nical conference of the Association of 
Operative Millers at St. Louis on 
May 25 will be a workshop on build- 
ing a new flour mill. Pictured on this 
page are the chief participants. 

Sparkplugs behind the project are 
the program chairmen—Arlin Ward, 
the Pillsbury Co., Paul McSpadden, 
Commander Larabee Milling Co., and 
Fred Abbott, General Mills, Inc. And 
working with them has been Tibor A. 
Rozsa, chairman of AOM’s technical 
committee. 





Srnst Auer 
MIAG Northamerica, Inc. 


Flour Mill 


The workshop is the first in a series 
of studies devoted to innovational eco- 








Donald Deane 
Simon-Carter Co. 


Cleaning House 





* 
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NEW MILL WORKSHOP 


nomies in mill construction and ma- 
chinery layout. The program will be 
moderated by another technical com- 
mittee specialist, E. J. Gehrig, Quak- 
er Oats Co. 

The AOM officers have held many 
sessions and conducted considerable 
correspondence with the participants 
in order to insure that the presenta- 
tion will be of value to an industry 
where new facilities are becoming 
more and more necessary—at the 


most economical cost. 

After each speaker has dealt with 
his assigned subject, all will join in 
an open forum panel discussion. The 
proceedings start at 8:45 a.m. 





Pictured at a discussion session on the new mill workshop are, left to right, 


Arlin B. Ward, the Pillsbury Co., and Tibor A. Rozsa, Pillsbury. 





Paul Stepner 


Henry Schipke 
The Pillsbury Co. 


Henry Schipke & Associates 
Selection of Mill Site and 


Flour and Feed Handling, Packing 
Traffic 


and Loading 





William T. McArthur 
The Pillsbury Co. 


Selection of Mill Site and 
Traffic 


C. Rudolph Moor 
Buhler Mill Engineering Co. 


Machinery Installation 








Ot Zimmerman 
SMICO Sales Co. 


Flour and Feed Handling, Packing 
and Loading 





George M. Woods, Jr. 
Factory Insurance Assn. 


Insurance Changes 
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Paul Triplett 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Power Distribution 





Herbert Vanderlip 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Power Distribution 


i 





Ed Brackney 
Weitz-Hettelsater Co. 


Concrete Building and 
Bin Construction 





R. M. Kuphal 
Butler Manufacturing Co. 


Steel Building and 
Bin Construction 
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KINSO 


DELIVERS IT! 


iets STAINLESS STEEL BOLTING, standard at Don't take less than 
EN ET Ea . : > ‘ you can get from 
a eae te Atkinson since 1949, contributes to the unique aygInson MILLING CO. 


PLLA uniformity of Atkinson flours. Smooth, accurate MINNEAPOLIS 
12 oe Be ws wy 


SRUGUEORS mesh retains its efficiency indefinitely, prevents BIN IT's 
Titi? * 148 needless and harmful regrinding, helps insure “7 BIN 
-LiLELE a constantly uniform product. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Young Millers Look at the 60’s and Appraise Costs 


Mark Heffelfinger, Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., Minneapolis, presi- 
dent of the young millers’ group of 
the Millers National Federation 
moderated a special program in 
which three "young millers” were 
invited to express their views on 
various cost aspects. Mr. Heffel- 
finger explained that they did not 
appear before the membership to 
criticize the past, or to bring a 
cure-all. They were there to echo 
back what their elders had taught 
them because, he said: "We need 
to be reminded rather than in- 
formed." 


fa tose | Product Control 
and specification milling 
costs" was the subject as- 
signed to Don Mennel, Mennel 
Milling Co., Toledo. The text 
of Mr. Mennel's address fol- 


lows: 
Wey Mark asked me to talk 
about laboratory product con- 
trol and specification milling costs, 
I thought it would be a relatively 
simple subject. I could easily start 
out with a long and detailed discus- 





YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 


LA GRANGE MILLS 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 











THE KANSAS 


MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 


MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 





sion of the fantastic cost of labora- 
tory equipment: $1,500 for a farino- 
graph, $1,300 for an amylograph, 
$1,300 for an extensograph, $4,000 
for a Coulter counter, umpteen hun- 
dred for x-ray, Kjeldahl baking 
ovens, black lights, fragment count- 
ers, microscopes and so on. 

It didn’t take long to realize this 
was meaningless. Most of you who 
need them already have them, and 
the used machine market isn’t very 
good right now, so you won't get rid 
of them. It takes years of eye-closing 
economic planning to build up such a 
massive array of equipment, and con- 
verted to cents per hundredweight on 
current internal revenue depreciation 
rates cannot possibly be just'fied, so 
I gave up this direction. 


What then, might be a practical 
approach? Recollecting the guid- 
ance in morality and ethics which 
I received at my father’s knee, I 
realized it was specifically immoral 
for me to look at this subject from 
a standpoint of making a profit 
from our laboratory work, but hav- 
ing negotiated a deal for an auto- 
mobile, and having heard the dealer 
tell me that if I wanted door han- 
dies, too, that would be a slight 
up charge, and, of course, I would 
want him to have his normal prof- 
it on this accessory, I decided to 
take a whirl at looking at lab work 
on a profitability basis. 


As you are well aware, there are 
a number of commercial labs, com- 
peting with each other to perform 
service for the bakers, the millers 
and others. The lab operators with 
whom I have talked all talk just like 
millers. Very competitive, real tough 
to make a profit, if it weren’t for 
already owning the equipment we'd 
have to charge more, and so on, fill 
in your own arswers. OK, I gran‘ 


this to be true. But the fact remains | 
in | 


the commercial laboratories are 
the business and must make a little 
profit, so let us look at their charges. 
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If you are fortunate enough to have 
a customer who only requires mois- 
ture, protein and ash (are there any 
of these left?), it w ll cost you some- 
where between $3 and $450. If you 
throw in a simple bread baking test 
it will cost you between $550 and 
$12. Add a Farinograph for $3.50, an 
Amylograph for $3, a gassing power 
for from $2-$4, and you begin to get 
something like the minimum require- 
ments of the majority of bread bak- 


It takes no mathematical genius 
to note that for a single determina- 
tion of all of the above a commercial 
laboratory would charge from $14 to 
$22.50. I don’t know what the rest 
of you gentlemen feel, but we would 
be scared to death if we shipped a 
car with only a single analysis on the 
flour contained in it. We actually go 
as high as five sets on a single car. 
Switching over to cookie and cake 
baking, you have the same problem, 


ers. 
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require much more. I don’t know 
about you, but we are happy to have 
these. The extremely quality-con- 
scious customer is more apt to main- 
tain continuity of purchase, given 
equality of price, of course, than is 
the less quality minded. 

Most of these customers believe 
that they must have something a lit- 
tle different from the regular run of 
flour. In our small mill we manufac- 
ture some 60 odd different varieties 
of flour. This is custom grinding on 
a scale slightly larger than a creek 
miller. We have had a number of 


only more so. A cookie or cake bake 
normally costs anywhere from $1 to 
$3 more than a bread baking test. 


All of this cost is absorbed by us 
in our routine. This also does not 
include costs such as extraneous 
matter analysis at $5-6, viscosity, 
pH, enrichment, etc. All of this is 
routine laboratory control. It is the 
type of thing every mill who serves 
quality conscious customers must 
do to maintain existence. Ard this 
is only half of the story. 


All of us have many customers who 
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roundtable sessions in our plant to 
try to determine for you the cost of 
these special millings. We dec'ded the 


only answer we could make that 
would be honest would be a minimum 
of three times as much as standard 
laboratory control and we are not 
sure of the standard cost. 

Another cost enters this field. As 
you all know, there is a tremendous 
increase in bulk flour. This requires 
bulk flour storage in the flour mill. 
This requires laboratory contro] of 
the flour going into the bulk storage. 
And since people are people, and 
valves are valves, and valves can’t 
get opened without people, and peo- 
ple make mistakes, this requires lab- 
oratory control of flour out of bins. 
It takes no mathematical genius to 
see that this at least doubles the lab- 
oratory cost. 

This, of course, does not reflect in 
any way the 8¢ per cwt. or more cost 
of leasing bulk cars; the 4-8 man 
hours cost of cleaning bulk cars; the 
amortization of $16,000 bulk flour 
scales; the cost of prevention of con- 
densation in bulk flour cars, etc., etc. 
It all vastly increases this particular 
cost. 


To the best of my ability to find 
out, the usual custom in flour mill- 
ing is to figure out how many cwt. 
you shipped last year and how 
many dollars you spent to do it. 
A simple division and you “know 
your costs.” At this point, the sales 
department takes over, and having 
determined the maximum conver- 
sion cost which can be charged, the 
pricing and selling of our products 
follows. Since in the high flown 
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phrases of the marketing expert, 
we in the flour business are trying 
to create a demand for our product 
in the absence of scarcity, we have 
dec'ded that the best way of cre- 
ating this demand is by economics 
and away we go. 


During the course of this conven- 
tion, I have heard much about the 
gimmicks. Impossible rail rates, short 
patents at standard prices, interest 
free working capital loans, you know 
the list better than I. Laboratory 
control, and specification milling can 
easily be the most costly, the best 
hidden, the most rigorously defended 
gimmick which has emerged yet. 

I have not even considered the cost 
of rejected flour caused by such prac 
tices as baking curves rather than 
flour, but I leave it to you to fill in 
from your fertile imagination the cost 
of these practices. 

Until we recognize these costs for 


what they are, and start charging 
for the doorhandles, we will be in 
trouble. In closing I would like to 
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quote from a trade paper editorial 
which has helped me much. “We are 
not saying that bakers refuse to pay 
extra for meeting their special re- 
quirements. What we are saying is 
that the millers have never asked 
enough for their services.”* 


“Credit and Interest Cost" 
was the subject assigned to 
Jeff Sogard, president of the 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red 
Wing, Minn. The text of Mr. 
Sogard's address follows: 


VERY milling organization rep- 
EK resented in this room is keenly 
aware of the fact that credit and in- 
terest costs have risen sharply over 
the last few years. My purpose is to 





*The Northwestern Miller, April 19, page 4. 
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sharpen your interest in the subject 
enough so that you will check your 
own figures and attempt to reflect 
them in your cost cards. I believe we 
can safely assume that this is not 
being done today, whether through 
oversight or competitive factors. 

It seems logical to break this sub- 
ject into two parts, namely credit 
costs and interest costs. Credit costs 
can be defined as consisting of total 
or partial charge off of uncollectible 
accounts, the placement of accounts 
for collection and the administrative 
cost of operating a credit department. 
Credit losses through uncollectible 
accounts have not been a large factor 
in recent years but could become one 
at any time. The cost of having your 
own legal department or outsiders 
attempt to collect past due accounts 
has risen sharply in the last five 
years. Certainly the overhead costs 
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of operating a credit department to 
police your accounts has also risen 
sharply. When we use credit terms 
as sales weapons we are bound to 
pay the penalty in the form of credit 
costs through charge offs and place- 
ment of accounts for collection 
through legal facilities 

Interest costs shall form the ma- 
jor portion of my discussion here 
simply because they are more read- 
ily definable. Five years ago the 
so-called prime rate was 3%. To- 
day the prime rate is 5%. During 
that five year period there was one 
time, the year 1958, when the mon- 
ey market softened and rates went 
down. By the end of 1958 that pic- 
ture had changed again and rates 
were on their way back up. In 1959 
there were two further increases 
Which brought us to the present 
prime rate of 5%. Gentlemen, that 
constitutes a raw increase of 66% 
in the cost of borrowing money! I 
have termed it a raw increase be- 
cause the actual cost of borrowing 
money is more than 5%. 


During the past year money has 
been so scarce that bankers have re- 
introduced an old gimmick which 
makes your actual interest rate much 
higher than the 5% figure cited 
above. I am speaking here of the 
compensating balance feature which 
practically all banks are now de- 
manding. The most common opera- 
tion of this compensating balance 
thing is to require that you main- 
tain an average balance of at least 
10% of the line of credit extended to 
you by that bank. In other words, if 
your open line of credit is $100,000 
your balance in that bank must be 
maintained at $10,000 whether or not 
you are actually using any part of 
the $100,000 line that has been ex- 
tended to you. This means that a 
$100,000 line of credit has an actual 
value of $90,000 and your interest 
rate is 54% rather than 5%, assum- 
ing you are able to borrow at the 
prime rate. In all the figures which 
I shall use later, I am going to as- 
sume interest cost at the rate of 
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542% currently as compared to 3% 
just five years ago. This gives us an 
actual interest cost increase of 83% 
in the last five years. 


Some of you may be sitting back 
and saying, well, my bank has nev- 
er asked me for compensating bal- 
ances, I think I can safely assure 
you that they will if your average 
balance ever goes much below the 
10% figure cited above. In some 
areas, notably the West Coast, the 
situation is even worse. My infor- 
mation indicates that it is quite 
common out there to require 20% 
compensating balances if the line 
of credit is in use. This means that 
if you are actually using a $100,- 
000 line of credit you would be re- 
quired to keep an average balance 
of $20,000 and your rate of inter- 
est wou'd be 614% rather than 5% 


The 6%% rate can also apply in 
another situation. If we assume the 
borrowing of $50,000 against a $100,- 
000 line of credit and assume a 10% 
compensating balance requirement, 
the true cost of borrowing that $50,- 
000 is 6% %. 

Interest costs arise mainly out of 
three things—financing of inventory, 
financing of accounts receivable and 
financing of plant and machinery. 
Let’s look first at the cost of fi- 
nancing inventory. We can safely as- 
sume that this cost is up at least 
83% over the past five years simply 
through the rise in interest rates. 
The actual increase is much greater 
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than that. Mr. Mennel has already 
discussed special milling costs. Wheat 
inventories have increased substan- 
tially due to this specification milling 
and many mills may be stocking 
twice as many types of wheat as they 
did five years ago. If this is true, the 
interest cost for wheat inventory may 
be up as much as 125% rather than 
the 83% figure. I feel sure that every 
mill which has bulk flour storage is 
carrying greatly increased stocks of 
finished flour. The dollar value of 
other items in your inventory has 
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probably increased substantially. 
The financing of accounts receiv- 
able constitutes our next interest 
cost item. Here again I am going to 
start with the basic premise that 
your cost is up 83% in the last five 
years simply due to the increase in 
interest rates. In the course of pre- 
paring this information, a number of 
sources were contacted. These 
sources were asked to estimate the 
average amount by which credit 
terms in our industry have been 
lengthened. The answer ranged from 
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20% to 100%. Regionally speaking, 
the worst problem again seems to be 
out on the West Coast, the same area 
where the cost of borrowed money 
appears to be the highest. The im- 
portant thing to consider here is that 
your cost of financing accounts re- 
ceivable has increased over the past 
five years by whatever percentage 
the age of those accounts has _in- 
creased, in addition to the basic rise 
in interest cost of 83%. 

Perhaps the use of an example 
here will serve to illustrate this item 
more forcibly. Five years ago it cost 
$123 30 in interest to finance $100,- 
000 of accounts receivable for fifteen 
days at the then prevailing 3% inter- 
est rate. 


If you carry that same $100,000 
for just five extra days at today’s 
interest rate of 512%, your cost is 
$300.00 as compared to the former 
$123.30. The combination of five 
more days time and the higher in- 
terest rate has cost $176.70. That 
represents a 143'/;% increase in 
the cost of financing accounts re- 
ceivable. If my mathematics are 
correct, that is a very startling fig- 
ure. Please keep in mind that this 
example represents granting only 
five extra days credit terms. I be- 
lieve that the industry average 
would be higher. 


What about the interest cost of fi- 
nancing plant and machinery? Nor- 
mally speaking, we do not use short 
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term money for financing these items 
so the rate of interest we are talking 
about will be higher than the prime 
rate. I think it is also true that the 
premium charged for term money 
increases when we have the present 
type of money market. I believe there 
were occasions in the past when term 
loans actually cost less than demand 
loans. At the present time the premi- 
um for term loans is probably at least 
1% over the demand rate. In othe1 
words, the increase in interest cost 
for ths category is probably better 
than 100% rather than the basic 83% 
we have used in other categor:“es. 
There is a tremendous amount 0: 
new machinery and equipment on the 
market today. Production people are 
constantly asking for money to buy 
these items and their requests are 
always well bolstered by figures 


(Continued on page 20) 
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showing how much money the re- 
quested items will save per annum. 
The only point in going over this is 
to remind you that every dollar tied 
up in extended credit terms could be 
invested in better equipment which 
would produce cost savings rather 
than cost increases. 

Considering credit and _ interest 
costs as a whole, it would seem logi- 
cal to say that the cost of these 
items has increased approximately 
125% over the last five years and 
that may be a very conservative es- 
timate. For obvious reasons, I have 
not attempted to break these costs 
down into a per hundredweight item. 
The actual figures will vary widely 
between types of mills, regions of 
operation and size of organization. 
The cost is there and we should be 
treating it with greater respect. 


"Sanitation Costs" was the 
subject assigned to Frank Al- 
len, Jr., executive assistant to 
the president of the Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn. The text of Mr. Allen's 
address follows: 


r | NHE complexion of this meeting, 

since the remarks of Dick Wil- 
son and Ellis English on Monday, 
has been serious. I think that is as 
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it should be. I would prefer to be in 
a position this morning to entertain 
you, but that is not my assignment. 
I should like to be able to dust off 
a few jokes and try to make you 
laugh, but I can find very little hu- 
mor in my subject. I am not trying 
to prepare you for Doomsday, nor do 
I want you to feel that I am about to 
criticize or condemn anyone. I do 
want to prepare you, however, so that 
you may come to realize, if you do 
not now, that while sanitation costs 
have occupied a relatively small un- 
important segment of our considera- 
tion, that a continuation of this 
trend is a mistake. 

First, let me qualify myself as to 
my ability to speak on this subject. 
I am not a sanitarian. However, 
since spending the last four years as 
manager of a Southwest mill, where 
breeding by bugs is practically a na- 
tional pastime, I think I can say 
that I am aware of sanitation prob- 
lems. My background, as controller 
of our company, has certainly forti- 
fied me with an awareness of costs 
So if you will accept me as one who 
has first-hand knowledge of the situ- 
ation, but does not profess to be an 
expert, I think we can proceed. My 
remarks are not limited, by any 
means, to the problems or practices 
of our company. On the contrary, I 
have talked with other millers, their 
engineers and sanitarians, and have 
made use of a study recently con- 
ducted by the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers. 


My purpose today is to bring san- 
itation and fumigation out from 
under the basket insofar as the 
cost viewpoint is concerned. I as- 
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sume that all of us recognize sani- 
tation costs in at least a general 
way. In many instances, however, 
they have been buried in manufac- 
turing costs and for that reason 
probably have not received the at- 
tention we feel they deserve. How- 
ever, in those mills where a hard 
look has been taken at sanitation 
costs the figures have become quite 
alarming to management, ard the 
prospects for these figures becom- 
ing even more alarming are excel- 
lent, 


Let us examine what seems to be 
the case in many mills where a reali- 
zation of the magnitude, and there- 
by the importance, of these costs docs 
not appear to be evident. 

If we go back many years ago I 
think you can agree that mill sani- 
tation programs consisted mainly of 
some wheat clean’ng machinery, an 
annual general fumigation, a family 
of cats in the elevator, and a crew of 
sweepers. 

Even the sweepers were not con- 
sidered essential to sanitaton but 
rather as men keeping the mill neat 
while they were serving as appren- 
tices in the milling department. I 
think the fact that one of the duties 
of the sweepers was emptying the 
cuspidors will attest this fact. I will 
admit that this was a long time ago 
and my purpose here is not to dis- 
cuss the excellence of our present 
sanitation programs nor to be critical 
of them. Since that time, however, 
what has happened? The miller and 
the baker, not to mention the Pure 
Food and Drug Inspectors have be- 
come very sanitation conscious. As 
the need for greater sanitation has 
become evident, the steps taken by 
millers to satisfy this need have been 
positive. However, much of what has 
been done has been of a corrective 
nature rather than of a preventive 
nature. It is the same situation to 
which Dick Wilson referred to on 
Monday when he said that mills are 
willing to spend defensive capital but 
what we should be doing is attract- 
ing new risk capital. Most sanitation 
programs, not all but most, have been 
like Topsy in that they just growed. 

Let me show you what I mean. As 
the need for better sanitation grew 

what did we do? We invested in more 
labor to keep the mill swept. We at- 
tempted to remove fragments from 
our products by adding machines such 
as entoleters, aspirators and redress 
sifters. 

We attempt to control the 
growing insect population in our 
mills and elevators through built- 
in fumigation systems and exten- 
sive fumigation programs. We try 
to be selective in the purchase of 
our wheat to see that we buy wheat 
not problems. We have employed 
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technicians whose constant job is 
watching bugs. They are x-raying 
them, identifying them, counting 
them and hopefully killing them 
and removing them from our prod- 
ucts. We clean and practically re- 
build freight cars for the rail- 
roads, We wash and touch up paint 
jobs on airslide cars. This list is 
practically endless and I think it 
should be so. 


I am not here to criticize what has 
been done. Far be it for me to use 
hindsight in a critical way. As a mat- 


are doing. However, I think the time 
is now for us to look at what we 
have spent and are now spending on 
sanitation and then take a look at the 
future to see if this is the direction 
we should continue in or if some oth- 
er avenue is open to us. Above all, 
I believe, the most important thing to 
consider is that once we realize what 
these costs are likely to be that we 
recognize them for what they are so 
we may logically expect a reasonable 
return to us for these expenditures 
in the sale of our principal product. 

I mentioned earlier a study that 
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der the chairmanship of George Wag- 
ner of the Pillsbury Co., has been 
most cooperative with me and are 
anxious to share some of their find- 
ings with you. 

The data the sanitation committee 
has been able to assemble so far has 
been fragmentary in nature and only 
considers costs of pesticide materials. 
labor of application, janitorial and 
sweeper labor costs. Grain fumigant 
costs, as well as equipment installa- 
tion and sanitation measures per se 
are not included. As an example, the 
cost of a central vacuum system, cos 












































ter of fact, I think we should be 


has been recently conducted by AOM. 
proud of the job we have done and 


The AOM sanitation committee, un- 


of entoleters or redress sifters or 
their installation costs, janitor and 








“Your car is due Wednesday at 
four” ... crackles the voice with 
confidence as another relieved 
baker learns... 


How Stan Hilliard helps 
make Commander Larabee 
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“Thinking backward pays off when it comes to traffic,” A 
says Stan Hilliard. ‘‘The baker likes a traffic man who . 
thinks in terms of arrival times, not pull-outs.”’ 
As Dean of Commander Larabee’s southwest traffic 
penn, Staff, Stan’s policy is to think of the baker’s problems first. 
| Twenty-eight years of experience have taught him where 
| to look to unravel a potential traffic snarl when a customer 
| needs a rush car of Commander Larabee flour. 
_ “Bakers don’t care when an order leaves,” says Stan, 
“Just so it’s there when they want to use it.” 
Stan sells service by producing it ... by being as much 
at home in the switch tower as in the office . . . by knowing 
the runs . . . the routes and sometimes even the crews who 
work the trains and yards. 
“Day and night and weather be hanged,” he says, “a 
Commander Larabee traffic man rides herd on every car. 
By letter, phone, TWX, and Bellfast teletypewriter, we 
, wir 8 in touch with each train as it rolls along. It’s just one 
f the many ways we tie tight the vital knot between Com- 
mander Larabee millers and our bakery customers.” 
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general sanitation supplies such as 
detergents, brooms, mops, laundry, 
etc., cleaning box cars or bulk con- 
tainers, or labor for turning and fu- 
migating grain are not included. 
There are many other costs which are 
not included but which are, never- 
theless, there. My point is that when 
this committee considered only a few 
of the costs the results of the study 
indicate that the annual cost per cwt. 
ranges from 2%¢ in more modern 
mills to as high as 8¢ per cwt. in 
old mills containing obsolete equip- 
ment and poor construction of struc- 
tures housing the milling equipment. 

The committee is firmly convinced 


“New wrinkles in transportation like these ADMX : : 
cars mean money saved and better service. We’re quick a flying tri 
to move in and evaluate every innovation offered, for 
better equipment means not only dollars saved, but 
safer, faster deliveries. Commander Larabee rates as an 


‘With nearly a quarter of a million cars a year 
to keep track of, we rely heavily on staff reports 
for up-to-the-minute routings, tracing and expe- 
diting. It’s a big . . . well chosen and well trained 
team... with the knowledge and dedication it 


takes to earn a baker’s trust.” 


LARABEE 
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an average present day cost for sani- 
tation at 4¢ per cwt. of annual pro- 
duction would be conservative. It is 
also firmly convinced that no one 
knows the cost to the industry of 
equipment which has or is being in- 
stalled primarily for the purpose of 
sanitation. Many companies have in- 
stalled entoleters in their wet wheat 
conditioning systems. If insect frag- 
ments and contaminated wheat were 
not a factor, this would be unneces- 
sary. The wet wheat entoleters do 
increase the cost of production 
slightly even though they may con- 
tribute to higher quality. Flour ento- 
leters are installed as an insect block 


om | 


in the system and it is doubtful if 
they serve any other purpose at that 
particular point. Redressing flour on 
sifter silks of 10 XX between the 
mill and bulk storage is costly and a 
great number of mills are going to 
this practice. 


Let me make one point here. 
Neither the committee nor I are 
inferring that we are spending too 
much money, or unnecessary money 
on sanitation. Quite the contrary 
is true. Again, I am trying to point 
up to you only that proper sanita- 
tion is now, and will be, costly and 
that we must recognize that fact. 
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authority, too,” says Stan. ‘“Today may find us making 
to testify before the ICC in support of a 
rate reduction. Next week may see us presenting a case 
for special operating authority or transit privileges to 
serve another Commander customer better.” 


“Junior League baseball means a lot to me and 
two thousand Kansas City youngsters,” says 
Stan as a winning team manager. “On the job 
and off, teamwork makes champions. In traffic 
we work ‘in close’ with the grain buyers, control 


lab, production and sales folk to keep Commander-serviced 
bakers more than just satisfied. This is the kind of team- 
work that makes Commander Larabee Better to Buy From.” 


Firat in Bakery Flours! 


A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND+> MINNEAPOLIS 
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A recent editorial in The North- 
western Miller pointed out that “if 
all the costs are counted, one ex- 
perienced sanitarian suggests, the 
cost to the industry as a whole 
might be upwards of $20 million a 
year rather than our figure of near- 
ly $10 million based on the esti- 
mated sanitation cost of 4¢ cwt.” 


Letters written to a great majority 
of the millers in the country, asking 
for their views on sanitation costs, 
revealed a variety of responses. Some 
show real concern, others do not. I 
hope before my time is up that more 
of us will show concern and act ac- 
cordingly. 

I don’t feel it is necessary for us 
to revamp our accounting systems to 
a standard procedure in order for us 
to be aware of these costs. Consist- 
ency of costs accounted for would be 
necessary, only if we were to make 
comparisons between mills. Being 
aware of all costs concerned in our 
own mills is necessary, however, in 
order for us to be able to make our 
future plans. 


I have mentioned many costs al- 
ready in explaining what costs have 
been included or excluded from the 
AOM study. Let’s consider a few 
more. 

In order to combat dust, many 
mills have put on more sweepers. In 
many cases these sweepers are either 
learning the milling trade or are old- 
er men who may have been replaced 
on a loading crew by automation and 
are merely sweeping until retirement. 
I dare say few of these men are be- 
ing trained as sanitarians or even 
consider themselves to be connected 
with sanitation. Is the real solution 
then adding to the payroll men who 
are not trained for this exacting job 
or men who are not even physically 
capable of doing this job; or should 
we be looking for ways to keep the 
dust and sweepings out of the mill 
in the first place? I grant you that 
going to pneumatic conveying and 
filter dust collecting dictates large 
capital expenditures, but when 
weighed against what we have spent 
and will spend it certainly deserves 
our attention. 

Where do we go to find out what 
our sanitation costs are? Here again, 
we can make our costs almost wat 
ever we please by selecting what we 
feel are real sanitation costs. I pic- 
ture these to be some of those items 
Sweepers who are probably included 
in milling costs, airslide and boxcar 
cleaners, who are now probably in 
cluded in maintenance costs. We have 
some of the more obvious labor costs 
which are probably lost in laboratory 
costs such as a portion of salary and 
expenses of the department head, the 
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men wao bend over microscopes 
counting fragments, men who do mill 
inspections and spot fumigation. Of 
course the cost of general fumigation 
is easy to get at, as is the cost of 
fumigants used by our own men. Bu 
do we consider the costs of grain 
fumigation, especially when it is done 
with elevator personnel? 


Do we consider that in order to 
satisfy one type of customer a 
bulk transfer station consists of 
an unloader to convey the flour 
from the car to the truck while 
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for another customer we build bins 
equipped with sifters and entolet- 
ers and a building to house this 
equipment? Isn’t this done in the 
name of sanitation? 


Do we consider the cost to us if 
a car of flour is refused by a cus- 
tomer or seized by an inspector be- 
cause of contamination? 

George Wagner said this: “It seems 
as though we have a choice between 
expensing our sanitation costs or the 
expenditure of capital monies to elim- 
inate the need for so much sweeping 
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and cleaning, as well “as pest control 
costs. It is rather obvious that we 
must adopt and pursue a combination 
of both—at least for the present. 
However, we must adopt long range 
programs of expending capital monies 
for: 

@ Adequate dust collection, soundly 
engineered, so that we prevent the 
escape of dust from mill machinery. 
@ Collect the dust presently escaping 
in such a manner that it can be clas- 
sified and returned to the streams 
according to existing quality so that 
maximum quality grades and greater 
economy result. 

@ When purchasing new equipment, 
insist such equipment be devoid of 
areas where stock accumulates, be- 
comes static and results in possible 
insect infestation, as well as deterio- 
ration of quality of that particular 
accumulated stock. 

@ Use the talents so readily available 
in the milling industry’s engineers, 
production personnel, chemists and 
biologists on a cooperative” basis to 
carefully study proposed installations 
or new construction and new machin- 
ery installations so that efficiency of 
operation will result in maximum 
economy, both from a production and 
sanitation standpoint. 

@ Spend the time, energy and money 
in adequate studies to eliminate the 
causes of insanitation rather than 
continued expense of corrective labor 
and money. In other words, preven- 
tion rather than cure. 

@ Use existing knowledge on contain- 
ers and packing equipment which will 
afford greater protection against in- 
sect infestation of flour and cereal 
while in transit channels. 

I think we can all agree that these 
recommendations are sound. But 
what has this to do with my subject? 
Just this: Over the past several years, 
our sanitation costs have grown like 
Topsy. There is every indication that 
they will continue to grow. I feel that 
further expenditures for sanitation 
are not only necessary, but desirable. 
What we must keep in mind is this: 
We must revicw our total sanitation 
costs to see what we are spending. 
We must plan to spend future funds 
in a way that will make a return to 
us. In order to insure any kind of a 
return, we must know these costs 
and recognize them for what they 
are and then realistically reflect these 
costs in our cost cards. 





GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers' problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 
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Milwaukee Ready 
To Greet ARBA 
May 22-25 


MILWAUKEE—tThe stage is set, 
the program is ready and the people 
of Milwaukee are preparing to put 
their best foot forward May 22-25 
to welcome visitors by the hundreds 
to the annual convention and exhibi- 
tion of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America. 

Exhibit space will be packed with 
the latest in services, equipment, in- 
gredients and techniques for industry 
representatives, and the community 
will offer a wealth of recreation and 
entertainment to bakers and their 
families. ’ 


One of the few non-baker speakers 
at the annual convention will be 
J. E. TePoorten, coordinator of vo- 
cational and adult education for Wis- 
consin schools. 

It has been noted, however, that 
he will speak on a subject of impor- 
tance to bakers and their local asso- 
ciations the training of young 
craftsmen in the nation’s vocational 
schools. 

Prior to accepting his present po- 
sition as coordinator for the Wiscon- 
sin schools of vocational and adult 
education in 1935, Mr. TePoorten was 
director of the Cudahy Vocational 
and Adult School for 12 years. 

The allied trades luncheon which is 
being sponsored jointly by the na- 
tional Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry organization and a group of 
Milwaukee allied tradesmen headed 
by Lew Johnson, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., and M. A. Lee, Procter 
& Gamble Co., allied program chair- 
man and co-chairman, will be he'd 
at 12:30 p.m., May 24, in the market 
hall of the Milwaukee Auditorium. 
The guest speaker, whose topic w.ll 
be “Desire, Determination and Devo- 
tion,” will be introduced by an officer 
of ATBI. Phil W. Orth, Jr., will serve 
as toastmaster. 

Another speaker for ARBA’s al- 
lied trades luncheon will be Harold 
Gocdnough, sales promotion manager 
and good-will ambassador for the 
Milwaukee Braves baseball team. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADDITIONAL GRAIN STORAGE 

WASHINGTON — According to a 
report on the general planning and 
storage of cereals in Egypt, prepared 
by the Silos, Storehouses and Ware- 
houses Committee in the Ministry of 
Supplies of the United Arab Republic, 
proposed grain storage facilities are 
estimated to cost a total of over $20 
million. The additional. storage facil- 
ities are’ needed due to Egypt’s in- 
creasing imports of food and grain. 
U.S. firms interested in constructing 
grain storage facilities for the U.A.R. 
government or the supply of grain to 
Egypt may wish to study the report, 
a copy of which is available on loan 
from BFC’s Trade Development Divi- 
sion, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. “™® 
XS, WHEAT STORAGE 3,200,000 BU, 


The sparkling beauty and delightful taste of a top 
quality loaf of bread are most easily achieved with 


the best in flour. That's why so many leading loaves 
are baked with I-H flours. 























HAVE no double talk for you— 

just a frank and forthright state- 
ment, which I hope will serve to give 
you a realistic understanding of the 
railroad’s position in the transition 
in transportation the U.S. is experien- 
cing. 
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Transport Competition in the 60’s 


An address by Clair M. Roddewig, president of the 
Association of Western Railroads, presented to the 
members of the Millers National Federation at their 
annual convention 


When Mr. Mast extended the invi- 
tation to appear here, he told me of 
changes taking place in the milling 
industry—that there is considerable 
uncertainty and apprehension because 
of transportation pricing policies. He 
added that the theme of your conven- 
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tion program is “The Challenge to 
Milling Management in the ’60’s.” 

The transportation industry, of 
which the railroads constitute the 
backbone, is as you well know under- 
going changes, too. Changes in rail- 
roading too numerous to mention, 
both in new types of service and in 
policies, have been made in the last 
15 years. The future holds promise 
of even more dramatic changes in 
railroading; still newer concepts of 
service, still further changes in poli- 
cies, including pricing policies and 
practices. 

Perhaps the milling industry and 
the railroad industry are pretty much 
in the same boat, with visibility not 
too good and a _ none-too-accurate 
compass to guide us as we navigate 
this transport revolution. 


Fight for Survival 


The railroad industry, certainly, 
has no axe to grind with the grain 
trade or the milling industry. We 
want your business. Some of you may 
feel that recent pricing policies of 
the railroads are responsible for some 
of your problems; on the other hand, 
you should keep in mind that the 
railroad industry is in a fight for sur- 
vival. 

If we are to stay in business we 
can no longer stand by and see the 
railroad percentage of total available 
intercity freight traffic, including 
grain and grain products, decline year 
after year. 

In 1930, the railroads’ share of the 
total transportation business of the 
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country was 74.3%. In 1940, it was 
down to 61.3% and by 1950 still low- 
er at 56.2%. A recently revised esti- 
mate for 1959 gives us a figure of 
45.6% 

We earnestly hope that the decline 
in freight traffic volume can be ar- 
rested and the trend reversed so that 
in the ’60’s, through price and serv- 
ice innovations, the railroads will be 
able to hold the business they have 
and regain some that has been lost 
to competitors. 


Traffic Loss Serious 


This loss of freight traffic volumc 
has had a serious impact on the in- 
dustry and its employees. We have a 
considerable number of railroads in 
poor financial condition. Of econom- 
ic necessity, the railroad work force 
has been reduced from 1,420,000 in 
1945 to 815,000 in 1959. In March, 
1960, it fell to 789,000. 

Here is another significant fact- 
between 1939 and 1958 the ratio of 
railroad revenue to national income 
declined from 5.7% to 2.7%, less than 
half in a span of 20 years. I repeat 
the railroad industry is in a fight for 
survival. 

We have in this country a massive 
transportation plant, including a rail- 
road system with surplus facilities 
capable of moving a far greater vol- 
ume of traffic than is being handled 
today. 


Over-Capacity Situation 

Our situation is not unlike that 
which could prevail in the milling in- 
dustry if it found itself with facilities 
that were not being used. All of us 
regardless of whether we run rail- 
roads, mill flour, process grain, man- 
ufacture automobiles or what not, 
are governed by the same basic laws 
of economics—that is, we must use 
our facilities to the maximum extent 
if we are to stay in business. 

Efforts of your industry are direct- 
ed to that end, and the pricing poli- 
cies of the railroads in this country 
today are directed to the same end. 

The railroads want your business, 
want it badly. They want all the busi- 
ness from agriculture that they can 
get. It is an essential part of the pro- 
gram for survival. The railroads, as 
a part of this program, have intro- 
duced new concepts in rate-making 
in order to hold business and in an 
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effort to regain some that has been 
lost to competitors. 

As practical, successful business- 
men—you men of the milling indus- 
try—you would not stand by com- 
placently if your business declined 
year after year—whether it was 
caused by fair or unfair competition. 
You would do something about it. 
You could not do otherwise if you ex- 
pected to continue in business. 

Now, let us take a look at the oth- 
er side of the fence. There are com- 
petent businessmen in the railroad 
industry. They are practical, too, and 
they know they are fighting an uphill 
battle against odds that are far from 
equal. They are pursuing the same 
course that you men would follow 
under similar circumstances. Rail- 
road management cannot be con- 
demned for doing what is absolutely 
necessary to preserve their industry. 
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But human nature being what it is, 
I suspect some men would like to 
add the reservation—namely, that 
changes in transportation policies 
should not affect them. They should 
affect somebody else. 

The railroads disclaim responsibili- 
ty for any demoralization in the 
grain and grain products business 
growing out of transportation pric- 
ing. 

Competitors Blamed 

The railroads had no part in cre- 
ating the situation—and if the bur- 
den of its origin must be placed 
somewhere, I would say that it rests 
with our competitors and the gov- 
ernment, which gave our competitors 
freedom from economic regulation 
when they were in infant clothes— 


clothes they have long since out- 
grown. 
Traffic volume statistics which I 


cited previously certainly provide suf- 
ficient evidence that these competi- 
tors now wear long pants. 

Loss of grain and grain products 
traffic has been serious. I have fig- 
ures on grain receipts at Chicago 
showing the volume handled by each 
mode of transportation. It would be 
reasonable to assume these figures 
are indicative of the general trend 
elsewhere. 

In 1958, motor trucks transported 
19.759,000 bu. grain into Chicago, 
518% more than in 1938; barge lines 
brought in 64,693,000 bu., 464% more 
than in 1938; while the railroads, still 
the backbone of grain transportation 
handled 144 376,000 bu., a loss of 22% 
compared with the 1938 volume.* 

Some 31,044,000 bu. grain w-r 
transported by truck to Chicago in 
1959 as compared with 19,759,000 bu. 
in 1958, a gain in one year of 11,285,- 
000 bu. 

I have figures published by the 
Corps of Engineers showing that 
grain movements by inland water- 
way barges increased by 400% be- 
tween 1947 and 1958. 

From these statistics it is obvious 
that the railroads had to do some- 
thing to halt this erosion of grain 
traffic. And I believe I am safe in 
stating that competition is not going 
to diminish; more likely it will be 
intensified in the 1960’s. 





Inland 
*Year Railroads waterways Trucks 
Bu. Bu. Bu. 
1938 187,285,000 11,467,000 3,193,000 
1958 144,376,000 64,693,000 19,759,000 
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It is regrettable that long-estab- 
lished market relationships in the 
grain trade have been disrupted by 
changing transportation practices. I 
know of no way in which it could 
have been avoided. 

Rail rates, in today’s highly com- 
petitive market, must serve some oth- 
er purpose than as an aid to orderly 
marketing. They must produce busi- 
ness for the railroad. 

The underlying cause for the shift 
in grain and grain products trans- 
portation from rail to motor carriers 
and barge bottoms can be attributed 
directly to the fact that neither mo- 
tor carriers nor bulk barge carriage 
are subject to economic regulation 
by the government. 


Rate Secrecy Scored 


As you know, neither truck nor 
barge operators, with the latter re- 
stricted to carrying not more than 
three commodities, are required to 
make public their rates for transpor- 
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ting grain or grain products, or other 
agricultural products, for that mat- 
ter. These two rail competitors, hav- 
ing full knowledge of rail rates, which 
the law requires be made public, can 
dicker and bargain with grain ship- 
pers on rates 

It is only by chance that the rail- 
roads ever learn what rates their 
competitors are charging, and then it 
may be only hearsay. It is not of- 
ficial. 

Is there any plausible reason why 
a barge load of wheat, or a truck load 
of wheat moving between St. Louis 
and New Orleans should be exempt 
from regulation while a carload of 
wheat moving between the same 
cities by rail is subjected to strict 
government regulation? If any of you 
have an answer to this question, I 
wish you would give it to me. 

This inequality of regulation is one 
of the competitive handicaps the rail- 
roads are forced to live with. There 
isn’t the slightest semblance of fair- 
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10 HP Gardner-Denver Air Compressor 
Union Special Vibrator Packers 
Union Special Bag Closers 
Richardson Power Scales 

Eureka No. 2 Snappy Shakers 
Niagara Double Screen Separators 
Dings Magnetic Separators 

Schutte Hammer Mills 

Jeffery Horiz. Oat Cutters 

Invincible Feed Cleaners 

Unique Triple Disc. Separators 
Single Shoe Scalpers 

High Intensity Separators 

24KVA DC Generators 

Robinson DBL, 32" Attrition Mills 
Large quantity asst. Corrugated Rolls 
Dust Collector Systems 

Telchron Dial Type Scales 

Clark Car Loader 








of Erie County. 


MILLING MACHINERY - REAL ESTATE - OFFICE FURNITURE 
MORTGAGE FORECLOSURE and ASSIGNEE SALE 


PUBLIC AUCTION 


Pursuant to an order by the Hon. Burke |. Burke, County Judge 
of Erie County, and the Mortgagee, we will on 


TUESDAY, MAY 24, 1960 at 10:00 a.m. 


offer for sale 


The land, buildings, milling and processing machinery and equip- 
ment, office equipment and furniture, trucks and automobiles of the 


MARITIME MILLING COMPANY, Inc. 


278 HOPKINS STREET (on the premises) BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT 


All machinery individually motor driven 


BINS, SPOUTING, HOPPERS and DUCTWORK 
LARGE QUANTITY ASS’T BUCKET & WORM CONVEYORS W/MOTORS 


LARGE QUANTITY OFFICE FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 


The above will be offered in bulk, units and piecemeal lots. Sale 
subject to confirmation by the Hon. Burke |. Burke, County Judge 


Terms: Cash or Certified Check 


Auctioneers RALPH ROSEN, INC. 
HURST BUILDING - WA 2957 - BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Battery of 7—Keeney Feeders 
Union Special Bag Fillers 
Richardson Duplex Scales 
Battery of Special Agitators 
California Pellet Coolers 
Robinson DBL. Roller Mills 
Draver Wing Type Feeders 
Eureka Rotary Cereal Cutters 
Receiving Hopper Scales 
Special Shaker Screens 

Drum Magnetic Separators 
Hum-mer Double Screens 
Storage Tanks 

California Pellet Mills 
Permanent Magnetic Separators 
Feed Mixing Units 

Springless Scales 


Car Pullers 





Appraisers 
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ness in this out-moded government 
policy. 

Rate and market relationships in 
the grain trade will continue to be 
disrupted as long as the railroads are 
governed by one set of rules and the 
motor carriers and the barges by an- 
other set of rules. This is a fact that 
we cannot ignore. Perhaps the grain 
trade and the milling industry will 
take steps to correct this situation as 
a matter of self-interest. 


Exemptions Repeal Urged 

For a good many years the rail- 
roads have urged that the agricul- 
tural and bulk commodity exemp- 
tions should be repealed. Representa- 
tives of the railroads have appeared 
before congressional committees to 
point up that interpretation and ap- 
plication of the agricultural exemp- 
tion has been extended far beyond its 
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original intent. Organized agricultur- 
al interests have opposed repeal, bu 
within the last few years some farm 
leaders have indicated they thought 
abuses have developed which call for 
a reappraisal of the exemptions. 

The railroads feel that transpor- 
tation of agricultural products by 
motor carrier or bulk commodities by 
barge should be placed under govern- 
ment regulation—the same as applied 
to the railroads. If this cannot be 
accomplished, then the same exemp- 
tion from regulation, covering the 
same agricultural products and bulk 
commodities when moving by truck 
or barge, should be extended to the 
railroads. 

We have this paradoxical situation 
today. Barge operators hauling bulk 
commodities, with no regulation, and 
freedom to price their service, are 
protesting railroad rate adjustments 
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intended to regain some of the busi- 
ness the barge lines have taken away 
from them. These barge lines oper- 
ate over government-built and main- 
tained, tax free facilities, which rail- 
road taxes helped to provide. I'll not 
belabor the point, but it seems ap- 
propriate to mention that the rail- 
roads provide and maintain their own 
rights of way and pay taxes on every 
mile of it, as well as on their termin- 
al facilities—taxes that help to sup- 
port government at al! levels, fed- 
eral, state, municipal and county as 
well as schools. 

Likewise, St. Lawrence Seaway 
sponsors and ship operators are pro- 
testing rail rate adjustments on grain 
and other commodities intended to 
preserve export traffic volume to be- 
come sea-borne via Atlantic ports. 
With such competition, St. Lawrence 
Seaway proponents contend, Seaway 
traffic cannot attain the tonnage an- 
ticipated. Expenditure of hundreds of 
millions of dollars for the Seaway 
brought competitive factors into play. 
Apparently there are some who over- 
looked this fact and who insist that 
rail rates should be held at non-com- 
petitive levels, in order to divert ton- 
nage to the Seaway and to justify its 
construction. 


I would say that from the stand- 
point of the shipper, it makes no dif- 
ference whether the movement is by 
rail or water, so long as service and 
rates are satisfactory. I know of no 
reason why there should not be com- 
petition between rail and water car- 
riers. 

But sometimes I feel that we have 
people in this country who think com- 
petition in a dirty word when applied 
to transportation and should be 
barred. 

The railroads are determined to re- 
tain their business and to seek ag- 
gressively to regain a portion of that 
which they have lost. There is no 
great need for changes in the milling 
business solely on the basis of chang- 
ing railroad practices and policies. 
The railroads will continue to serve 
the grain trade and the milling indus- 
try to the best of their ability. 


New Rate Concepts Seen 


The '60’s will bring new concepts 
in rate pricing, such as volume rates, 
train load rates, improvements in 
piggyback and container shipping 
units —innovations that will bring 
traffic back to the rails. 

I want to assure you there will be 
no withdrawal of the transit privilege 
as such. Insofar as this service is 
required, it will be the policy to pro- 
vide it, along with other accessorial 
services. 

If movement of agricultural prod- 
ucts by all modes of transport were 
placed under government regulation, 
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it would be helpful in restoring mar- 
ket relationships, but it would not 
solve the problem of accessorial serv- 
ices. Of necessity there would need to 
be a rate structure covering move- 
ments where such services were not 
required and another tariff which 
provided for auxiliary services. 

About a month ago, C. J. Harriss, 
assistant vice president of the Con- 
tinental Grain Co., addressed the 
Oklaroma Grain and Feed Dealers 
annual convention. He said: “Can we 
as a grain trade, say to the railroads 
they cannot try and meet competi- 
tion? Can we force them, by insist- 
ence that they price their basic trans- 
portation high enough to include nec- 
essities and services not accorded by 
their competition, to retain a rate 
structure umbrella . . . under which 
we will continue to be forced to use 
cheaper transport costs on considera- 
ble volumes of grain not using those 
necessities and services? I really 
don’t know.” 

I believe this would be an appro- 
priate time to answer Mr. Harriss. 

The railroads no longer propose to 
provide umbrella rates where they 
can legally avoid doing so. 

I can hardly believe that the grain 
trade or the milling industry could, 
in good faith, propose that the rail- 
roads maintain non-competitive rate 
levels while truck and barge oper- 


ators increased their grain traffic 
volume in ever-increasing propor- 
tions. 


What would happen if this same 
business philosophy were applied in 
the milling industry? Let’s say, for 
example, that customers of Miller A 
told him—we want you to price your 
flour so much a barrel and maintain 
that price even though your competi- 
tors sell the same grade of flour at 
50¢ a barrel less. Miller A wouldn’t be 
in business very long. We can't 
change the laws of economics, wheth- 
er we be millers or railroads. 

Some weeks ago I told the direc- 
tors of the Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn. at their Kansas City 
meeting that the railroads propose to 
meet competition where they find it. 

In conclusion, and by way of sum- 
mary, let me say: The railroads are 
endeavoring, under handicaps, to ad- 
just rates and services to meet com- 
petition and the changing demands 
of industry, to the end that a greater 
volume of traffic will be rail-borne in 
the competitive ’60’s. 

And to our customers in the grain 
and m'‘lling trade I would say that 
wherever you are located, whether 
on a highway or a barge line, I am 
sure that you may depend upon this 
during the next decade—that the rail- 
roads will do everything in their pow- 
er to help you, too, to remain com- 
petitive. 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 
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Truck lots higher on all grades. Ft. 
Worth: Extra high patent family 
flour $7.20@7.40, sacked cottons; bulk 
standard patent bakers, unenriched, 
$5.50@5.60; bulk first clears $4.30@ 
4.40, delivered Texas common points. 


Purchasing Drags 
On Pacific Coast 


Pacific Northwest flour trading con- 
tinued slow during the week ended 
May 14. 

Millers at Portland reported that 
area bakers are now working on in- 
ventories and appeared to be pretty 
well covered through June. 

Export flour sales were lagging and 
one trade source reported that Philip- 
pine Island business was at the low- 
est level in years with island flour 
mills providing around 50% of the 
territory’s requirements. 

The latest export sale reported at 
Portland wes that of some 3,000 tons 
flour to Indonesia for June shipment. 
Pacific Northwest mills are hopeful 
that there will be another U.S. gov- 
ernment relief flour order to be filled 
before the end of May. 

Flour prices were strong to mostly 
higher during the week. 

Quotations May 13, Portland: Hard 
wheat high gluten $7.07, all Montana 
hard $686, clears $6.88; Bluestem 
bakers $6.69; cake $7.25, pastry $6.25, 
pie $5.90; fine whole wheat $6.35, 
graham $5.95, cracked wheat $5.90, 
crushed wheat $6.45; Seattle: family 
patent flour 5 and 10-Ib. sizes $10.20; 
pastry flour in 100 lb. cottons, $5.25. 


Buffalo Business 
Continues Small 


Small lot buying of flour for im- 
mediate needs continued to dominate 
the Buffalo flour market this past 
week. Premium flours developed an 
easiness which continued during the 
week and the premium market con- 
tinued fairly steady all week. Spring 
wheat flour ranged from a firm to a 
strong trend early in the week and 
wound up fairly firm. Little price 
change reflected the inact-vity in 
the market. 

Spring wheat flour advanced 1l1¢ 
during the week. Kansas flour as well 
as clears were unchanged. Pastry 
flours continued their rise and were 
up 5¢ over the previous week as a 











lightness continued in the soft wheat 
flour market. 

Local bakeries continued to com- 
plain that business was down. Cold, 
rainy weather hindered sales. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
not too good, but on a par with last 
month, which was “bad.” 

Export activity compared to a week 
ago was down. Other than a big pur- 
chase by India of 2.9 million bushels 
of white wheat, sales were on the 
slow side. 

Flour output here was down from 
the previous week and down from a 
year ago. One mill put in a full 7-day 
week; four mills worked 5 days and 
one mill worked 425 days. 

One mill stepped up its running 
time by one day; one mill cut pro- 
duction by 2 days and four mills held 
steady. 

Quotations May 13: Spring family 
$6.92, high gluten $6.54@6.74, short 
$6.24@6.44, standard $6.14@6.39, 
straight $6.34, first clear $5.35@5.70; 
hard winter short $5.76@6.27, stand- 
ard $5.61@6.17, first clear $5.31G 
5.35; soft winter short patent $7.36@ 
7.56, standard $6.35@6.86, straight 
$5.55@5.79, first clear $4.35@4.74. 


Flour Trade Steady 
Throughout Canada 


Flour trade throughout Canada 
continues steady with supplies mod- 
erate. Prices are unchanged. 

Quotations May 14, Winnipeg: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, 100 lb. cottons $6.15 
@635; second patents, 100 lb. cot- 
tons $5.90@6.10; second patents to 
bakers, 100 lb. papers $4.80@5; To- 
ronto-Montreal: Top patent springs 
for use in Canada $6.30@6.40 in 100 
lb. cottons, less cash discounts, mixed 
cars, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used; bakers flour $4.95@5 in 
100 lb. papers, less cash discounts, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. (Bulk delivery 12¢ less, all 
prices cash carlots.) 


Overseas Markets 


Export Flour Volume 
Smallest in Weeks 


Export flour volume for the past 
week dropped to one of the smallest 
in many weeks. The largest business 
was Indonesia’s purchase of approxi- 
mately 100,000 ewt. flour for West 
Coast outgo. None of the 18,000 tons 
awarded by Ceylon went to American 
mills, the business going to Italian 
plants at exceptional discounts under 
U.S. offers. Word was awaited from 
Vietnam on re-offers on 11,000 ewt. 
flour. Japan bought 10,000 ewt. flour 
one day and smaller amounts several 
other days, and workings of 5,000 to 
10,000 cwt. were made to several 
other countries. 

A West Coast report indicated that 
the Philippine export business was 
the lowest in years with the islands’ 
flour mills providing approximately 
50% of its requirements. 

On the Canadian side of the border, 
a government purchasing agency has 
called for tenders for 360 long tons 
flour for shipment to Antwerp. 

Export clearances of Canadian flour 
for the week ended May 12, totaled 
221,700 cwt. The comparative figure 
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was 225,200 cwt. the week previous. 
International Wheat Agreement 
countries took 164,300 cwt. of the 
latest movement compared with 164,- 
800 a week earlier. 





MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 8) 





moved higher. Mills reported booking 
only occasional stray cars at the top 
of the market. 

Offerings for nearby shipment were 
limited because of tapering off of 
flour mill running time. On the other 
hand, formula feed business continues 
to fall below expectations and as a 
result millfeed supplies are general- 
ly adequate for the demand. 

Quotations May 13: Sacked bran 
$37 @37.50, shorts $41.50@42; bulk 
bran $33@33.50, shorts $35@35.50, 
middlings $34@34.50. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
was irregular last week. The supply 
situation was also spotty as dealers 
reported that Buffalo was on the 
tight side but offerings from the west 
were adequate to ample. Over-all de- 
mand here was on the slow side and 
generally commitments were held to 
immedate or nearby requirements. 
Bran was 50¢ to $1.50 lower with the 
bulk quotation suffering the maxi- 
mum decline. Middlings advanced $1 
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to $3, the extreme gain on the bulk 
price. 

Quotations May 14: Bran, bulk, 
$41.50; sacked, $49.50; middlings, 
bulk, $46; sacked, $51. 


Buffalo: The mixer business con- 
tinued “nipping’’ away at the dairy 
trade. Trading was on an “if and 
when” basis. Bran was weak, but 
middlings had “horns on them.” 
There was no interest in buying be- 
yond this week. Bran was down 
about $2 from a week previous and 
middlings were up $1.50. Red dog was 
unchanged. The sacked differential 
on bran and middlings remained at 
$7, although it widened to $8.50 dur- 
ing the week. Running time, which 
ranged from 4 to 7 days, was down. 


Quotations May 13: Bulk bran 
$32.50 @ 33, sacked $39.50 @ 40.50; 
bulk middlings $37.50@38, sacked 
44.50@45, bulk red dog $42.50@43, 
sacked $47@48. 

Pacific Coast: Pacific Northwest 
wheat millfeed markets were easy 
during the week ended May 14 with 
trading sluggish and demand limited. 
Trade sources at Portland indicated 
that most feeders and mixers had 
covered their May requirements earl- 
ier. 

Mill offerings remained limited 
with most of the present output be- 
ing applied to earlier contracts. 

There was a limited amount of ex- 
port business with Japan for June, 
July, August and September ship- 
ment. The total purchase amounted 
to about 4,000 tons. There was in- 
quiry from Japan for shipment as 
far ahead as November. 

Quotations May 13, Portland: Mill- 
run $40@41 bulk, sacked $3 higher; 
Seattle: Millrun $42 bulk, $45 sacked; 
standard middlings $47 bulk, $50 
sacked. 
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Visiting Millers Tour Great Plains Area 


KANSAS CITY—A group of British 
and Irish flour millers arrived in the 
U.S. recently on a tour of the Great 
Plains wheat growing area under the 
sponsorship of the Great Plains Wheat 
Market Development Assn. 

During a three-week stay they have 
visited or will visit Chicago, Omaha, 
Lincoln, Kansas City, Wichita, Hous- 
ton and Washington. They are talk- 
ing to wheat growers, grain traders, 
government officials and others. 

The visit is part of a long-range 
program to bring to the area people 
who represent the wheat industry as 
potentially larger buyers of U.S. hard 
red winter wheat. 

In Kansas City May 11 the group 
was entertained at a luncheon spon- 
sored by the Kansas Wheat Commis- 
sion, bringing the millers together 
with members of the grain trade in 
Kansas City. W. W. Graber, admin- 
istrator for the Kansas Wheat Com- 
mission, hosted the luncheon. 


Acting as spokesman for the group, 
A. Howard Shone, chairman of W. O. 
and J. Wilson (Millers), Ltd., South 
End Mills, Liverpool, and associated 



























companies, explained that they want 
to buy wheat of a consistent quality. 

“We have had trouble with varia- 
tions in the kind of wheat we get 
from the US.,” he said. “And, of 
course, it must be at the right price,” 
he continued. 

Mr. Shone noted that with world 
production of wheat at a high level, 
sellers have to make certain that they 
are offering the quality of wheat buy- 
ers want at the price they want to 
pay. 

In answer to a question, it was 
noted by one of the millers, Laurence 
B. King, King Flour Mills, Ltd., Elles- 
mere Port, Wirrall, Cheshire, that 
No. 3 Manitoba wheat compares fa- 
vorably with hard red winter wheat 
in milling and baking qualities, but 
is priced lower. 

—The New Miller is Coming— 


Dividend Declared 


KANSAS CITY—Standard Milling 
Co. has declared a quarterly dividend 
of 5¢ share on Class A and Class B 
common stock payable June 1, 1960, 
to stockholders of record on May 16, 
1960. 








KANSAS CITY VISITORS—A group of British and Irish flour millers cur- 
rently are visiting with millers and wheat men in various parts of the U.S. 
One recent stop was Kansas City. Pictured, left to right, are: Howard Shone, 
Liverpool; Dewey E. Walter, the Pillsbury Co., president of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade; Harold P. Lord, CWS, Central Mills Control Office, Flour 
and Provender Mills, Manchester; D. F. Armstrong, Cranfield Bros., Ltd., 
Dock Roller Millers, Ipswich, Suffolk; Laurence B. King, King Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Ellesmere Port, Wirrall, Cheshire; T. F. C. Holt, Hovis, Ltd., London; 
Herbert W. Collier, chairman and joint managing director, J. Reynolds & 


Co., Ltd., Gloucester. 
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fits, and efforts by union management 
to have contracts at all Great Lakes 
ports carry a common expiration 
date. The last point is in line with 
the strategy of James Hoffa, boss of 
the teamsters union, designed to 
place all port terminal operators over 
a barrel at the same time. This would 
be a tremendous advantage for the 
union if accomplished, but its suc- 
cess is unlikely. 

The possibility of a dock strike has 
been a potential threat to the Port 
of Chicago for more than 30 days, 
and Chicago already has suffered by 
the diversion of ships to other cities. 
Boats under foreign registration have 
been stepping up unloading and load- 
ing operations in recent days to avoid 
being tied up at Chicago in the event 
that peaceful settlement is not 
achieved. By the deadline at midnight 
May 15, five ships with grain cargoes 
from overseas had cleared Chicago 
for their home ports. 


BREAD '!S THE STAFF OF 





LIFE 


M. P. Kleinhans Dies 


EASTON, PA.—Marshall P. Klein- 
hans, 65, died recently in a Holly- 
wood, Fla., hospital. He formerly had 
been vice president and production 
manager of Victor Balata & Textile 
Belting Co., Easton. Mr. Kleinhans 
had been with the firm 41 years. 
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Inc., concerning about 6 million bush- 
els of wheat which the operator had 
reported in danger of going out of 
condition. At that time, CCC investi- 
gated the condition of the grain and 
decided to sell it in the Minneapolis 
market on a competitive basis. 


Some 45 million bushels were dis- 
posed of under those terms. CCC di- 
agnosed the condition of the wheat 
as one of “incipient deterioration.” 


Mr. Cole stated that the wheat was 
about six years old, and although the 
bids accepted were about 10¢ under 
the Minneapolis cash market at the 
time of disposal and subsequently 
caused a temporary flurry of decline 
in the futures market there, he be- 
lieved that CCC came off fortunately 
on the disposal terms. 


The objective of the examination 
of Mr. Cole centered around an origi- 
nal doubt on his part concerning size 
of the storage bins which were unor- 
thodox to the grain storage industry. 
Subsequently, after he expressed con- 
cern over the facility, he was noti- 


fied by Washington to accept the 
Port Savage storage facility for Uni- 
form Grain Storage Agreement 
terms. 


He was also examined about sales 
of CCC-stored beans in the country 
which reversed a previous sales poli- 
cy and in so doing made Minneapolis 
office beans about 2¢ cheaper than 
beans at the Chicago CCC office. 


Trade Comments 


Comments from grain _ trade 
sources indicated they considered the 
soybean aspect unworthy of discus- 
sion. 

On May 17, the Symington com- 
mittee will hear testimony from Al. 
Laybourne, speaking for the Grain 
and Feed Dealers National Assn. It 
is expected that the Laybourne testi- 
mony will be of a constructive nature, 
pointing up inequities of the new 
UGSA rates as far as country ware- 
housemen are concerned. The Lay- 
bourne testimony probably will be 
the last trade testimony, unless the 
Symington committee staff springs 
a new rabbit out of the committee 
hat. 
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time he was named president. From 
1926-30 he also was vice president 
of American Baking Co., moving up 
to the presidency of that company 
in the latter year. Almost simul- 
taneously, he was vice president of 
the Rainbo Bread Co. from 1928-30 
and became president of that firm in 
1930. 

He was elected president of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers in 1930. 

Mr. Caster attended high school in 
Chicago and spent two years at 
Brown University in Providence, R.I. 
He served during World War I as an 
ensign in the Naval Reserve. 

In 1933 Mr. Caster was named as 
a member of the board of ABA gov- 
ernors, and in 1940 was elevated to 
ABA's executive committee. 

His service to AIB included an 
appointment as a director in 1938, 
to the position of vice chairman 1940- 
43, and president in 1944, 1945 and 
1946, followed by a term as presi- 
dent ahd board chairman. He served 
at various times as president of the 
Bakers Club of Chicago and as a di- 
rector of the Illinois Bakers Assn. 

He is survived by his wife, Jose- 
phine. 

A son, Rex N. Caster, was killed in 
France during World War II. 
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ADDITIVES 


(Continued from page 5) 





ommended that appropriate modifica- 
tions in the law be sought. 

3. Because of limited scientific in- 
formation available relevant to the 
effects of possible carcinogenic food 
additives, it is recommended that: 


(a) Proportionately greater em- 
phasis be placed by government 
agencies on the study of represent- 
ative carcinogens in a variety of 
animal species in an attempt to 
define dose-response relations. It 
must be recognized from the very 
nature of such research that defi- 
nitive answers useful in extrapola- 
tion to man may not be expected 
for many years to come. The appli- 
cability of such research to the 
problems discussed in this report 
will be furthered by studies carried 
out on large groups of animals. 

(b) Studies be increased on the 
possible carcinogenic action of sub- 
stances to which numbers of indivi- 
duals have been regularly exposed 
and that these studies be related 
to the incidence of cancer in the 
exposed individuals. Retrospective 
studies should also be made of pa- 
tients who have received a variety 
of chemical compounds, in the 
course of treatment of disease, 
which are subsequently suspected 
of being carcinogenic. 


4. Research be expanded also by 
the Department of Agriculture, by 
the state agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, and by industry to discover ad- 
ditional safe and effective materials 
for the production and processing of 
foods. 

The panel has carefully established 
as case for the “scientific unsound- 
ness” of the Delaney amendment in 
its report to the President and leads 
up to the foregoing recommendations: 

First, it cites a U.S. Supreme Court 
declaration that FDA, in interpreting 
the act, is required to follow the “rule 
of reason.” 

Then the panel proceeds to cite the 
many uncertainties in regard to de- 
termination of hazards of the use of 
carcinogens in foods or animal feeds. 

Panel recommendation No. 2 is seen 
as nailing down the case against the 
rigid Delaney amendment and urges 
use of a panel of topflight scientists 
to advise the secretary on use ap- 
proval or withdrawal of previous ap- 
provals. Prior to this specific recom- 
mendation the panel in its report 
says in part: “Scientific judgment as 
well as the rule of reason are re- 
quired to decide what is a proper and 
adequate assay method. In applying 
the provisions of section 409(c) (3) 
of the FDA Act the enforcing agency 
must employ the “rule of reason” 
based on scientific judgment to carry 
out the intent of the Congress to pro- 
tect the public from the possibility of 
increasing cancer risks through the 
diet. The definition of a carcinogen 
implicit in the language of section 409 
(c) requires discretion in its inter- 
pretation because so many variables 
enter into a judgment as to whether 
a particular substance is or is not 
carcinogenic.” 


Doubt Exists 

Since doubt exists in most official 
circles as to the area of discretion 
for the secretary under the act and 
its Delaney amendment, the Presi- 
dent’s panel says, “If existing legisla- 
tion does not permit the secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare to ex- 
ercise discretion consistent with rec- 
ommendations of this report, it is 
recommended that appropriate modi- 


fications in the law be sought.” 

It is this last phrase that clinches 
the conclusion that the Delaney 
amendment is rigid and unsound sci- 
entifically and should be modified to 
give administrative latitude based on 
sound scientific judgments. 

Attainment of such legislative 
changes faces some difficult politic] 
considerations within Congress. 

It is known that the New Yor'x 
Democratic congressman, James J. 
Delaney, author of the controversial 
amendment, has thus far taken an 
adamant stand against any modifica- 
tion of his amendment. He is a'so a 
high ranking member of the powerful 
Hous? Rules Committee that will h v> 
to pass on any new legislation which 
the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee may approve 
before it can get to the House floor 
for a vote. (At present, there are no 
indications that Mr. Delaney is dis- 
posed to alter his previous strong 
views, and he may be counted in op- 
position to any liberaling change by 
the House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee. ) 

However, the President’s panel is 
seen as providing the House Commit- 
tee and the House itself with an 
escape from responsibility for any 
liberalizing modification of the De- 
laney amendment. It is believed that 
the unassailable character of the 
President’s panel should carry suffi- 
cient weight to overcome fears of un- 
decided congressmen. 

Yet, there still remains a hard core 
of members of Congress who appeal 
to such elements as national women’s 
groups, food faddists and fringe ele- 
ments which have steadily opposed 
scientific use of inorganic chemicals 
in the use, protection and preserva- 
tion of food. 

This uncertainty regarding con- 
gressional action poses a most diffi- 
cult choice for the chemical and food 
industries in pressing for floor action 
on a liberalizing change in the De- 
laney amendment. If such legislation 
can be brought through the Rules 
Committee to the floor, it may be 
urgent that the interested industry 
groups are sure of floor approval, 
since a defeat might permanently—or 
drastically—defer to other years any 
modifications in the Delaney amend- 
ment. 


eee 
Secretary’s Letter 
Offers Modification 
Of FDA Legislation 


WASHINGTON—Arthur S. Flem- 
ming. secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, has sent to the House 
Interstate and Foregn Commerc 
Committee a letter which amounts 
to new wording for the pending color 
additive bill and the previously adopt- 
ed focd additives prov’s'con of the 
Food and Drug Administration Law. 
In effect, the secretary's letter, dated 
May 13, sugzests an amendment to 
the present wording. 

The secretary’s letter cites the 
necessity of modifying the Delaney 
amendment regarding use of carci- 
nogens in animal feeds and modi- 
fication of the grandfather clause in 
the FDA amendment as enacted by 
the 86th Congress. However, the sec- 
retary’s suggested changes do not 
seem to cover the broader ground 
proposed in the White House panel’s 
report about establishment of a sci- 
entific advisory committee to aid 
the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare in its discretionary 
authority to approve use of carci- 
nogens in foods or to withdraw pre- 
vious use approvals granted prior to 
the Delaney amendment. 
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W. R. Nelson Named 
To Administrative 


Post at GMI 


W. R. Nelson E. K. Smith 


MINNEAPOLIS —W. R. Nelson, 
who has served as comptroller of the 
grocery products division of General 
Mills, Inc., since 1953, has been ap- 
ponted administrative assistant to 
the comptroller of the company. Re- 
placing him in the grocery products 
division position is E. K. Smith. 

The appointments were announced 
by D. F. Wright, vice president and 
comptroller for General Mills. 

Mr. Nelson joined General Mills in 
1923 and has held the positions of ac- 
countant, statistician, staff assistant, 
and department head, budgets and 
costs. He is a native of Minneapolis 
and a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota. 

Mr. Smith began work with Gen- 
eral Mills in 1937 and held the posi- 
tions of field auditor and accountant 
before becoming comptroller of the 
chemical division, Kankakee, IIl., in 
1948. He transferred to Minneapolis 
several months ago to join the head- 
quarters comptroller staff. Born in 
Peru, Ill., he is a graduate of the 
University of Chicago. 
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Editor’s Wife Dies 


KANSAS CITY —Mrs. David N. 
Sosland, wife of the editor and pub- 
lisher of the Southwestern Miller, 
died May 11 at the age of 59. She 
was stricken three years ago with 
multiple myeloma, an unusual form 
of leukemia, and had been bedridden 
during most of the illness. 

Besides her husband, she is sur- 
vived by a daughter, Mrs. Susan Kra- 
ner, whose husband is a lieutenant 
in the Air Force stationed in Japan; 
and two sons, Morton I and Neil N., 
both of Kansas City. 
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G. E. Everett Named 


By General American 


TOP SCHOLARSHIP WINNER—Joan Eberhart is shown being congratu- 
lated by Charles H. Bell (left), president of General Mills, Inc., and Gerald 
S. Kennedy (right), chairman of the board of General Mills. The Topeka, 
Kansas, high school senior received a $5,000 educational scholarship as the 
national winner in the Betty Crocker Search for the Homemaker of Tomor- 
row contest, Each state winner received a $1,500 scholarship while the na- 
tional runner-up received a $4,000 scholarship, third place a $3,000 scholar- 
ship and fourth place a $2,000 scholarship. 


Kansas Girl Wins Homemaker Contest 


WASHINGTON—A pretty, brown- 
haired 18-year-old daughter of a To- 
peka, Kansas, mathematics professor 
is the 1960 Betty Crocker All-Ameri- 
can Homemaker of Tomorrow. 

Miss Jean Paula Eberhart, Topeka 
High School senior, was named the 
top $5,000 scholarship winner from an 
original field of 379,018 graduating 
high school girls throughout the U.S. 
at the American Table Dinner at the 
Statler Hilton Hotel. 

General Mills sponsors the home- 
making program which this year was 
administered in 12,597 of the nation’s 
high schools. State Homemaker of 
Tomorrow winners received $1,500 
scholarships. 

Charlotte Cook of Leesburg, Va., 
received the runner-up $4,000 nation- 
al scholarship. 

Sheila Voris of Dayton, Ohio, was 
named the $3,000 third place winner. 

Audrey Hanssen of Michigan, N.D., 
was awarded the $2,000 fourth place 
scholarship. 

Basis for selections was a written 
homemaking test administered in 
December and judged by Science Re- 
search Associates of Chicago, plus 
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SIDNEY SMITH 
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interviews and personal observation 
on a week long educational tour giv- 
en to the 51 state Homemakers of To 
morrow by General Mills. 
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John Beich to Join 
Labor Negotiating 
Group at Buffalo 


BUFFALO — John Beich, commis- 
sioner of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, will leave his 
post June 1 to join a new bargaining 
association being formed by four 
waterfront flour mills. 

Widely known in western New 
York labor-management circles as a 
mediator for the last five years, Mr. 
Beich will become executive secretary 
of the Buffalo Flour Mills Employers 
Assn. with offices in the Corn Ex- 
change. 

The association is being set up to 
coordinate labor relations policies in 
Buffalo of General Mills, Inc., the 
Pillsbury Co., International Milling 
Co. and the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Two other Buffalo mills, Standard 
Milling Co. and the George Urban 
Milling Co., have not joined the new 
group. 

The mills bargain with Local 36 of 
the AFL-CIO American Federation of 
Grain Millers, which represents more 
than 2,000 production and mainte- 
nance workers on Buffalo's water- 
front. 

Local agreements covering the flour 
mill workers will expire July 1, but in 
previous years negotiations on wages 
and local working conditions have 
often extended through the summer. 

A policy statement setting forth 
the new agency’s objectives is ex- 
pected to be issued later. 


To Head Leasing 


CHICAGO—G. E. (Ted) Everett 
has been elected vice president in 
charge of General American Trans- 
portation Corp.’s tank car leasing 
division, announced Sam Laud, chair- 
man of the board. 

Mr. Everett will replace T. M. 
Thompson who was elected president 
of GATX following the company’s an- 
nual meeting of stockholders on 
April 26. 

Following his graduation from Ohio 
State University in 1924, Mr. Everett, 
60, of Wilmette, Ill., began his busi- 
ness career with the Chicago Great 
Western Railway Co. as a rate clerk 
in Kansas City. 

In 1926 he joined the Kansas City 
Journal Post as a staff reporter. Sub- 
sequently, he left the newspaper busi- 
ness and entered the public relations 
field with the American Petroleum 
Institute. 

At the start of World War II, he 
went with the Office of Defense 
Transportation in Washington, D.C. 
and on Nov. 1, 1944, joined General 
American as assistant to the vice 
president in charge of tank car sales. 


G. E. Everett 
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USDA Authorizes 
Israel to Buy 
Wheat, Flour 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the issuance of an authorization to 
Israel to finance the purchase of $6,- 
391,000 worth of wheat or wheat flour 
from U.S. suppliers, plus an authori- 
zation to buy $1.5 million worth of 
yellow corn. USDA also has amended 
a purchase authorization to Peru to 
provide direct reimbursement to the 
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Peruvian government rather than by 
letter of commitment. 

Regarding the wheat and flour 
deals with Israel, authorization No. 
16-71 provides for the purchase of 
about 104,000 metric tons of wheat, 
Grade U.S. No. 2 or better in bulk, 
or wheat flour. 

Only the following wheat will be 
eligible for financing: (1) Hard red 
spring of the subclasses dark north- 
ern spring, northern spring and red 
spring; (2) hard red winter of the 
subclasses dark hard winter, hard 
winter and yellow hard winter; and 
(3) mixed wheat containing not more 
than 5% of the classes of wheat (ex- 
cluding durum) other than the class- 
es specified in (1) and (2). 

Flour milled from durum wheat of 
the subclasses hard amber durum, 
amber durum and durum, and red 
durum wheat will not be eligible for 
financing. 

Purchases will be made by the 
Israel Supply Mission, 250 West 57th 
St., New York 19, N.Y. 

Sales contracts made between May 
18 and Oct. 31 will be eligible for 
financing. Delivery will be to im- 
porter f.o.b. vessel, ports of exporta- 
tion, in the case of wheat or f.a.s. 
vessel, U.S. ports in the case of flour. 
Shipments may be made between May 
18 and Nov. 30. 

Authorization No. 16-69 to Israel 
provides for the purchase of approxi- 
mately 28,000 metric tons of yellow 
corn, in bulk, grade U.S. No. 2 or 
better. Sales contracts made between 
May 20 and Aug. 31 will be eligible 
for financing. Delivery will be to im- 
porter, f.o.b. vessel, ports of exporta- 
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tion. Shipments must be made be- 
tween May 20 and Sept. 30. 

Purchases will be made by the 

Israel Supply Mission, New York. 
Peruvian Deal 

The authorization to Peru also was 
amended to extend the terminal con- 
tracting and delivery dates from May 
31 and June 30, to July 30 and Aug. 
31, 1960, respectively. 

The authorization provides for pur- 
chase of 40,000 metric tons of wheat, 
Grade U.S. No. 2 or better, in bulk, 
or wheat flour. About 34,000 metric 
tons remain to be purchased. Infor- 
mation concerning purchases is avail- 
able from the Embassy of Peru, 1320 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Seaboard Allied 
Announces New 


Stock Plan 


BOSTON—A plan to reduce the 
conversion of 1,886,900 shares of Class 
B common stock of Seaboard Allied 
Milling Corp. (American Exchange) 
from one share to a half share of 
common stock was approved at the 
annual meeting of stockholders in 
Boston. 

The Class B common stock, which 
is non-dividend and convertible over 
a period of 10 years, was issued with 
the merger of Rodney Milling Co. 
with Hathaway Industries, Inc., in 
1959, forming Seaboard Allied Mill- 
ing Corp. 

As a result of the new approved 
plan to take effect July 31, 1960, 
the present total of 836,441 shares 
of common stock of Seaboard Allied 
Milling Corp. will be increased to 
1,782,401 shares upon the completion 
of the conversion of Class B common 
stock in 10 years instead of 2,725,- 
851 shares of common stock. This is 
a reduction of 943,450 shares in the 
ultimate total of common stock out- 
standing. The Class B common stock 
is convertible on the basis of 10% 
a year beginning Aug. 1, 1960, for 
10 years. 

The annual report made at the 
meeting covered 53 weeks in 1959 as 
if the two merged companies, Hatha- 
way Industries, Inc., and Rodney 
Milling Co., were operated as one for 
the year. The companies were merged 
in August, 1959. 


Sales Reported 

Seaboard, in its pro-forma state- 
ment, had sales of $77,150,831 for 
1959. The flour milling and grain op- 
erations, comprising the major part 
of the firm’s business, showed earn- 
ings of $1,029,529 which was affected 
by adjustments and expenses involved 
in the merger. 

In its general baking operations 
with plants in Syracuse, N.Y., and 
Youngstown, Ohio, Seaboard showed 
an operating loss of $338,504. Cer- 
tain changes in administrative effi- 
c’ency and operations have been made 
which will result in savings in this 
division during the forthcoming year, 
according to company officials. 

Recognizing the trend to bulk flour 
handling, bulk loading stations in ma- 
jor consuming centers have been es- 
tablished to accommodate customers 
not located on railroad sidings. 
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NEW MANAGER NAMED 

SCOBEY, MONT.— Rudolph Lee, 
former manager of the Victoria ele- 
vator in Scobey, has accepted a posi- 
tion as manager of the Nash Bros. 
Feed & Grain Co. Mr. Lee is succeed- 
ed at the Victoria elevator by Rex 
Ferguson, Selby, S.D. 
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per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANT TO BUY RO-TAP SIEVE SHAKER. 
In good condition. Write Ad No. 5900, 
The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v a 








WANTED 


Midwest soft wheat mill with space for 
expanding East Coast mix manufacturer. 
Eight-12 ft. Two stories desirable. Mill 
with lab. and available space will secure 
tenant and customer. aoe to Ad No. 
5919, The Northwestern iller, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 








HELP WANTED 








v | Re REE 
GRAIN MERCHANDISER—WELL ESTAB- 
lished grain company needs man to buy 
and sell grain. Experienced in wheat mer- 





chandising. Age 30 to 45. College degree. 
Send resume to Ad No. 5929, The North- 
western Miller, 612 Board of Trade Build- 
ing, Kansas City 5, Mo. 





MILLING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Expanding flour milling activ- 
ity in The Pillsbury Company 
has created career opportuni- 
ties for: 

MILLING ENGINEER 

General engineering staff assignment 
in Minneapolis. Organize, plan, and 
direct projects in all phases of mill- 
ing operation. 


PACKAGING ENGINEER 

Flour production department assign- 
ment in Minneapolis. Responsible for 
a broad packaging program includ- 
ing equipment selection and installa- 
tion and optimum utilization of 
equipment, manpower, and materials. 


Applicants for above positions should 
have a degree in engineering with 
industrial experience in milling and/ 
or packaging. 

Contact: Tracy Barnes at MAine 1- 
9222 if you are in St. Louis May 24 
& 25 for Operative Millers meeting. 


if ble to fact, send detailed resume 
to: Calbert Butler, 
THE PILLSBURY COMPANY 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 35 


Watch for the completely new 
Northwestern MILLER in July 


Two-Year Study, Reader Surveys 
Set Pattern for New Magazine 


For the past two years The Northwestern Miller conducted an in- 
tensive study of types of current business literature available to 
flour and commercial bakery executives. Included in this study 
were several informal surveys of reader attitudes. Based on their 
investigations, the editors of The Northwestern Miller formulated 
a completely new publishing concept. 


In recent years, the study revealed, a torrent of technological 
changes in an increasingly competitive market emphasizes a new 
and growing editorial need. More than ever before management is 
interested in production problems . . . as a means of cost control 
and as a method of improving their competitive position. 


More than ever before the young, aspiring executive-of-tomorrow 
needs a reliable and convenient means of preparing himself for 
future responsibilities. 


More than ever before minutes mean money to the individual 
and to his company. Never have so many competing factors fought 
for those minutes at the office and at home meetings, 
memoranda, correspondence, conferences, magazines, newspapers, 
television. 


Where in his time-squeezed schedule does today’s businessman 
find time to find out about the things that vitally affect his company 
and his jobP 


In keeping with its tradition of service, The Northwestern Miller 
plans to meet these needs with... 


@ A New Editorial Emphasis concentrating on the interpretation and 
analysis of significant industry news, including important technological 
developments, Milling technology and commercial baking will be featured 
in alternate issues which replace the monthly publications, Milling 
Production and The American Baker. 


@ A New Format, standard magazine size, which means easier reading, 
handling and filing. 


A New Publishing Frequency . . . every-other-week, to allow time for the 
necessary editorial backgrounding and preparation . . . and more reading 
time for subscribers. 


A New Circulation List packed with purchasing power, more than 3,000 
flour milling executives, plus more than 2,000 bakery flour buyers and 
2,000 milling technologists. The latter two groups will receive alternate 


issues which will include, respectively, special editorial emphasis on 
commercial baking and milling technology. 


In this manner the new MILLER makes tradition match today 
by providing readers with the information they need to know in 
order to keep pace in a keenly competitive market and by present- 
ing this information in concise, easy-to-read style. The new 
MILLER will be, in fact, a convenient, practical and continuing 
“post graduate course” for executives and management personnel. 
The new MILLER will make its debut in July, 1960 . . . the first 
major change in 87 years of successful publishing. The publishers, 
editors and the entire staff of The MILLER are dedicated to 
maintaining the tradition of service which distinguishes the history 
of one of the nation’s oldest business publications. 


etach coupon and mail 
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THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS MAGAZINE FOR THE 


GRAIN, MILLING AND BAKING INDUSTRIES 


Record Wheat Carryover Seen 
for Crop Year End 


U.S. Flour Exports Zoom to 
New Heights 


Storage Growth Predominates 
in Southwestern Area 


Technologists Plan to Reduce 
Mill Building Costs 


NS, a miller publication * business journalists since 1873 


























Cover of the pilot issue of the new Northwestern MILLER provides 
a new “wrapping” for a new editorial concept, including many new 
features and departments. 





Whatever your interest in flour ... management, produc- 
tion, technology, baking you will find the new 
MILLER a most valuable source of information. And, 
you will like the new MILLER’s bright, perky style. 

Will you be receiving your own personal copy of the new 


MILLER? If not, fill out the subscription form below and 
mail today. 
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to: Circulation Dept., The Northwestern Miller, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 40, Minn. § 
| 
Enter My Charter Subscription to the New MILLER 


[] 1 year for $4 


| 
| 
(C 2 years for $7 ; 
a 


(zone) 


4 

| 

C] Bill me [] Payment enclosed t 
| 

all 
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The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. 
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The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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ing faces, sir,” said the dentist im- 
patiently. “I haven’t even touched 


° y tooth.” 
Buy and Sell Through Miller Want Ads “But doc,” wailed the patient 


“you’re standing on my corn.” 








































Strategically located, Dannen furnishes all types 
of top-quality milling wheat from points throughout the 
entire winter wheat area. Over 25 million bushels 

of storage space in terminal elevators and 
twenty-six country stations is your assurance 

of dependable Dannen service. 

Experienced wheat buyers, skilled in meeting the 


most exacting requirements, are anxious to serve you. Call today. 


DAN N EN St. Joseph, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. Omaha, Nebr. 


ADams 3-6162 GRand 1-6212 MArket 6616 
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GRAIN & JOBBING DIVISION-DANNEN MILLS, INC. 





wk'ING MIDAS FLOUR 
2 tag 





os 


King Midas Flour Mills — Hastings, Minnesota. 
9,400 sacks capacity. Mill storage 1,300,000 bu, 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
TURNS WHEAT TO GOLD 





With W&T Flour Treatment 


Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment won’t turn sacks to gold as did the touch 


of the mythical king; but when used by the King Midas Flour Mills it tops off 
careful milling for profitable flour sales. 


King Midas uses W&T’s technical knowledge and experience in flour treating 


— its single line, “one-roof” responsibility — its time-tested products. 


® The Dyox® Process is used to produce flours of uniform workability. The 
Dyox Process is the no-waste method of producing chlorine dioxide gas 
of consistent strength — metering the gas not a liquid. 


® Novadelox® is used for optimum color removal and best color dress. 
® N-Richment-A® is used for vitamin and mineral addition. 


® Beta-Chlora® units are used to furnish pin-point pH control. 


Dyox machine for accurate generation King Midas Flour Mills is one of the many milling companies using W&T 
and application of chlorine dioxide gas. 


Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the advantages of 
Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





2S MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
N-109.64 





It's still the sandwich that makes 
the picnic in any back yard 


First thing you need for a picnic is bread. Any 
shape, any size, any style. . . but bread. 

Putting bread around cheese or meat is a deli- 
cious old custom, and one we are not likely to lose. 
Since the Earl of Sandwich had the idea, and we 
truly doubt that he was the first, the world has 
made the sandwich a symbol of pleasant eating . . . 


picnic eating . . . party eating. 

This is just one more way that the baker builds 
himself into the fabric of everyday living. The 
baker: as essential to good living as the bread is to 
the sandwich. 

General Mills is proud to be supplier to an in- 
dustry which offers so much to the world around it. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





